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HARD SCRUBBING of Du Pont’s new vinyl “PX” cloth will 
not dislodge the vinyl impregnating. Bindings of vinyl ““PX” 
cloth resist breakdown at hinges and corners through rough 














handling and long wear. 


Now, books last longer—look better— 
bound in new Du Pont vinyl “PX’”* cloth 


New Du Pont “PX” cloth, impregnated with vinyl, 
now offers you bindings of exceptional durability 
and colorful appeal that lasts and lasts. In demand- 
ing tests, new vinyl “‘P-X” cloth proved its wear re- 
sistance—proved 10 times more scrub-resistant than 
other frequently used bookbinding materials. 
Books bound in new vinyl ‘‘PX” cloth last 
longer—save you money on replacement or rebind- 
ing because vinyl “PX” cloth resists wear and 








SCRUBBED AGAIN AND AGAIN as shown at Icft, printing 
on new vinyl “PX” cloth retains its clarity and crisp detail. 
Textbooks and library books look better, even after long hard 
use, bound in new vinyl “PX” cloth. 


breakdown at hinges and corners. New vinyl ‘‘PX” 
cloth prints in sharper detail with truer color repro- 
duction for more appealing good looks. 

For your textbooks and library books that must 
look good after rough handling and long wear—for 
the economy of less frequent replacement or rebind- 
ing—specify bindings of new Du Pont vinyl ‘‘PX” 
cloth. Your bindery or publishing house can show 
you sample swatches. 








Du Pont PX°* Cloth and 


*** PX” cloth and “*Fabrikoid” are Du Pont’s registered trademarks for its impreg- 
nated and coated bookbinding materials. Patent applied for vinyl ‘'PX’? cloth. 
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WHEN YOU PLAN YOUR*GYMNASIUM...REMEMBER... 
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= THE FINEST GYMSASIUM EQUIPMENT IN THE INDUSTRY 
— for : 7 
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WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS... 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


GRANDSTANDS BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS WW AW * I] E 


ROLLING GYMSTANDS WAYNE 1RON WORKS 
344 N. PEMBROKE AVENUE, WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC. 
North Manchester, Indiana . Wut count on exciting 


news at the shows! 














DIVISION OF 


AASA SHOWS: February 22-25, ST. LOUIS * March 8-11, SAN FRANCISCO + March 29-April 1, CLEVELAND 


® 
[ eserntoia NCEA SHOW: April 8-11, PHILADELPHIA 
mo ternfoid 


NEW CASTLE PRODI'CTS, INC. 


(For more information, see last page) 
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| Today’s biggest money’s worth | 


in school mimeographs! 


UP TO 20,000 COPIES FROM ONE 
INKING—without pumping or prim- 
ing—without manipulating any dials 
or levers, even when changing stencils. 
Gone is the need for hand brushing. 
Now, add the fact that these new 
A. B. DICK mimeographs are lower, 
much lower in price. 





P.S. All A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use 
with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 
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; FOR MORE IN- A. B. DICK Company, Dept. SM-28 
FORMATION sim- 5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
ply mail the coupon. 
| Or better still, call Name...... batts adddicdiddest lanl bassttieeivad eens 
| your nearby distrib- 
| utor of A. B. Dick PRSIIOR. ....0005+ (MM Aewhbtenderedensbocusetebsebeseduseees 
| products. He’s listed 
under Duplicating FR AERIS ce BAR er 1 oa SpA el ee 
Machines in the Add 
i classified section of NES didévtcucthduhsacbenduenestiedeetsusseees papebiaceas . 
| your phone book. ee pibisbntntesuettn hie Zone...... Cees 
EE EES EIDE SL RE OA AE, TR 
(For more information, see last page) 
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A-B-DICK’ 


DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 


CHOICE OF EITHER PASTE INK 
OR FLUID INK—Paste cylinder for 
unmatched cleanliness and conveni- 
ence. Fluid cylinder for the new ultra- 
fast drying inks that eliminate show- 
through and set-off. In both heavy- 
duty power-driven and hand- 
operated models. 


WON'T FEED DOUBLES—Con- 
pletely new feeding system guarantees 
virtually perfect feeding of unevenly 
cut paper, ream ends, post cards and 
lightweight paper. All operating in- 
structions are permanently mounted 
on the machines with all controls 
clearly identified. 
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(The author of the following letter is 
not a school official but a newspaper 
reporter who often deals with school 
matters. We felt that his views on open 
meetings would be of interest to school 
administrators. Ed.) 


Sik: Reading the letters about open 
meetings in a recent issue of SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT prompts me to write 
you about how I opened a school board 
meeting to the press, and why. 

As county editor for the Houston 
Chronicle 1 followed the policy. that 
all meetings of bodies elected by the 
public were open meetings, open to 
the press and the public. I knew that 
there are exceptions—so-called execu- 
tive sessions—and I gave each re- 
porter, or correspondent, instructions 
that they were to attend all meetings 
unless the officer in charge told them 
specifically they were excluded and re- 
ferred to it as an executive meeting. 

In the case of the school district in 
question, I had no reason to suspect 
the board was doing anything except 
efficiently operating its district. On 
the other hand, I found that members 
discouraged our reporter from attend- 
ing meetings, by not notifying her of 
them. 


Keeping public informed 

The board was spending about a 
million dollars a year at that time. It 
was in a rapidly growing area, with 
school enrollment increasing 25% to 
40% per year. Formerly, everyone 
knew what was going on or could 
easily find out from his neighbor. 
But now the district was becoming too 
big for neighbors to know what went 
on. Some formal organization had to 


‘undertake the responsibility of keep- 


ing taxpayers and other parents posted 
as to major matters that affect them. 

Many administrators and _ school 
board members take the position, “If 
there’s something taxpayers and par- 
ents need to know, we'll tell them.” 

I think they are sincere; but as a 
newspaper reporter covering 23 school 
districts I found that the standard of 
“something that the taxpayers and 
other parents need to know” varies 
from district to district. One con- 
cealed a pending bond issue election 
in the hope that it was more likely to 
pass if only a relatively few persons 
knew about it and no one stirred up 
issues Over it. I sympathized with the 
bond issue, but could not see how the 
best interests of any district could be 
served by concealment of something 
so significant to all taxpayers. 
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And so, with the “problem” dis- 
trict, the first thing we did was to 
have the correspondent spend a little 


time talking to the superintendent’ 


about the district, its achievements 
and problems. The superintendent 
talked freely about its qualities, but 
shied away from even conceding it 
had any problems. 


Meeting dates 

The next thing was to get from 
him the date of the next meeting, and 
to ask to be invited to all meetings by 
the process of being notified. The next 
meeting was held on schedule, and 
our correspondent had the opportunity 
to attend. 

She did not get a notice of the fol- 
lowing meeting, so we repeated the 
process, again asking for the meeting 
date. Whenever a special meeting was 
held, as happened once in a while, she 
learned about it afterwards, and im- 
mediately called and asked the super- 
intendent what had happened at the 
meeting. The reply usually was that 
nothing special had happened (yet the 
board had felt the necessity of calling 
a special meeting!). 

On the day after each meeting I 
made it my business to publish at 
least one paragraph about ‘something 
that had happened at the meeting. I 
tried to pick the most significant (to 
the reader) thing that we knew about. 

It wasn’t too long before our cor- 
respondent began to make friends. 
Members of the school board occa- 
sionally called her, and she called 
them, to discuss school matters of 
news. However, the process was slow, 
partly because between council meet- 
ings, held on the same night the board 
met, and lack of notice, she didn’t 
make many board sessions. 

Then, two things happened, news- 
wise. First, our correspondent got 
wind, from an unhappy parent who 
called her, of a disciplinary action 
taken by a teacher which was protested 
before the board by the parent. Now, 
such protests frequently lead to the 
kind of lurid stories that convince all 
educators that the worst thing that can 
happen to a school board is open 
meetings and presence of the press. 

Before the meeting, the correspond- 
ent discussed the case with me, both 
as news and as to its effect upon the 
community. We agreed that the na- 
ture of the case was not such as to be 
worthy news—unless the school board 
took action of an extreme nature. Al- 
though she wasn’t notified of the spe- 
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[] [_] Are pupils safe from street 
traffic at recess? 


[] [_] Is school protected from van- 
dalism and burglary? 


[| [_] Do pupils have enclosed ac- 
tivity areas for play and rec- 
reation? 


[] [ |] Are athletic fields totally en- 
closed—diamonds equipped 
with backstops? 


[] [(] Areteacher and student park- 
Score: ing lots protected? 


Less than 4 Yes Answers: Your local 
Anchor Fence office can show you how to 
score 100% on school protection and organ- 
ization with a genuine Anchor chain link 
Fence. Let them prove to you how an 
Anchor Fence can be the answer to your 
problems. And, check Anchor’s exclusive 
features such as: deep-driven anchors that 
keep the fence firmly erect — clean-cut 
square-corner post design that eliminates 
potential toe holds—steel chain link fabric, 
galvanized after weaving for longer life. 
Why not call your local Anchor office today? 
Or write: ANCHOR Post Propucts, INC., 
Fence Division, 6702 Eastern Avenue, 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 





Anchor Fence 


Dviion of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, lac 


Plants in: Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; ond 
Whittier, Cal. © Sold direct from Factory Branches 
and Warehouses in all principal cities © 
(For more information, see last page) 














Dear Bill: 


If you are building anew school or .- 
planning to renovate an old one, you 
unquestionably need the new Anemostat 
School Catalog.* Suggest you write 
for your copy to Anemostat Corporation 
of America, 10 East 39th Street, 

New York 16, N. Y. 


ENT FOR HEATING A 





*Contains performance and dimension data, control 
diagrams, everything you need to specify. 


(For more information, see last page) 
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about the date and time, and attended. 
Afterwards, we decided that there was 
no story in it, and published none. 
In so doing, we felt the obligation of 
the press and interests of the public 
were served. 

The second story dealt with the 
budget. The district is not poor (a 
major chemical plant and refinery 
pays nearly all of the tax burden). 
But the superintendent and some 
board members felt a little hesitant 
about attracting attention to the con- 
tinual rise in the budget each year. 


Notice of hearing 


My policy every year is to publish 
the notice of the date of the public 
hearing on a budget and to describe the 
proposed budget in lay language. To 
do this, I published just a few sum- 
mary figures; a comparison of the 
total of this year’s proposed budget 
and last year’s actual figures, a state- 
ment of the difference and, where 
necessary, a brief explanation of where 
the increase would go—teacher sal- 
aries, debt service, construction of a 
new school, additional teachers or 
service personnel. After each budget 
hearing we published the fact that no 
one, or almost no one, attended and 
the amount of the budget approved 
by the board, plus similar information 
on the setting of the tax rate. 

The board and the administrators, 
finally accepted this as routine proce- 
dure. I think they even liked it! 

Since it was a good district, in gen- 
eral, most gf the news about it has 
been good. We did a feature on the 
unusual summer camp sponsored for 
one week each for boys and then for 
girls by the district itself. We did a 
story about the fine features of a new 
school. We kept voters posted on the 
increases in enrollment; and I person- 
ally believe this helped assure the suc- 
cess of each bond issue. 

This, I believe, is the real meaning 
of open meetings of school boards. 
The public gets to know what they 
need to know, not in the judgment 
of the administration, but in the judg- 
ment of a quasi-objective person who 
stands between the board and the 
public, the free press. 

Some newspapers do abuse the 
privilege by sensationalizing some- 
thing that doesn’t deserve it. Most 
often, however, they provide, day after 
day, the routine information that every 
parent, every voter, every taxpayer, 
and every school employee needs to 
know for .. . intelligent action in 
connection with his school district. 


LOUIS ALEXANDER 
COUNTY EDITOR 
HOUSTON CHRONICLE 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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cial meeting, my correspondent learned | 








R-W No. 785 “IN-A-WALL" Steel Wardrobes 
. . . designed to provide functional beauty, 
modern color harmony and flexibility of ar- 


Richards-Wilcox 








R-W No. 775 “VERTICAL-LIFT” Wardrobes... 
available in Aluminum or Wood Veneer in either a 
solid or hollow core design, electrically or manually 
controlled. A modern wardrobe combining max- 
imum strength with dependable, easy operation. 








R-W No. 781 Wardrobes... doors open in pairs 
providing unobstructed entryway, easy and eco- 


nomical to install. 


Also available are the R-W No. 883 Wardrobes 
with multiple operating doors, and R-W No. 780 


Wardrobes with individually operated doors. 


NOTE ...R-W also man- 
ufactures a complete line 
of sound insulated folding 
partitions for gymnasiums, 
auditoriums and class- 
rooms. Write today for 
complete information, 


528 W. THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILL. © Branches in Principal Cities 








Individual door operation, full recess open- 
ing, no obstructing hardware, rigid durable 
construction for years of easy, dependable 
operation. 


WARDROBES 





SCHOOLS 
Of | CHURCHES 
INSTITUTIONS 





R-W offers a complete line of Ward- 
robes that combine modern styling, 
dependable, trouble-free operation 
and flexible adaptability . . . units 
that are backed by years of re- 
search, development and field ex- 
perience. R-W Wardrobes are de- 
signed to economically meet the re- 
quirements of today's schools, and 
to fulfill these requirements for years 


to come. If you are planning a new — 


school where you desire up-to-date 
clothing storage, you will find R-W 
Wardrobes are engineered to fit 
the job. © 

Your local R-W Sales Engineer 
would appreciate the opportunity of 
telling you about R-W Wardrobes 
... call him today or write to us for 
complete information. 


SEE OUR CATALOGS IN SWEETS 
PARTITIONS 7° WARDROBES 734 


Richards-Wilcox . 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





(For more information, see last page) 
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TYPE RIGHTThis complex motor skill 
Is learned properly and rapidly on the 
new exclusive-design Brunswick Adjust- 
able Typing Desk. Instant-adjustment to 
the proper keyboard level may be made 
within a5 inch range. And there it stays! 
Made to accommodate any typewriter, 
manual or electric. Companion Book- 
keeping and Business Machine Desks 
will round out your department. 


> 


Second, it must satisfy the economic requirements of you 
community. Brunswick does both. 

For Brunswick School Furniture of Advanced Design—anj 
only Brunswick—measures up to the highest standards of 
educational function—for comfort . . . for flexibility in use... 
for aesthetic purposefulness. It is the only line designed e&. 


pressly to answer the researched needs of educators, adminis. 


trators, teachers. . 





NOW HEAR THIS Flexible Brunswick 
Furniture is grouped around the versa- 
tile, Brunswick Audio Console ready for 
a productive audio session. Hi-Fidelity 
unit plays all record speeds; may be 
moved from room to room for speech, 
language, folk dancing, music apprecia- 
tion—literally hundreds of teaching ap- 
plications. Serves as a public address 
system for as many as 1,000 persons. 


How Can You Tell Which 
School Furniture To Buy? 


Look For Two Things First, it mug 


satisfy the educational needs of your teachers and students 


. designed for learning. 


ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE o 
isolated reading-study project group 
will work well over this practical # 
Round Brunswick Table. Multi-purpose 
Brunswick Round, Half-Round, Trapez0r 
dal and Rectangular Tables come in 
heights for all grade levels. Notice how 
Cabinets are used as room dividers, lend 
privacy to the reading corner. Learning 
is really fun in this fourth grade. 
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Invest in 





nusi} Secondly—and this is most important today —Brunswick— 


en} and only Brunswick —satisfies your requirement for maximum 


you} dollar value. Each and every piece is constructed to give many 


plus years of rugged in-use service . . . at the absolute lowest 


ani] maintenance and replacement cost. 


Proof of Brunswick superiority Since its introduc- 
tion to the field more school districts have switched to Brunswick 








_, | than to any other line made! 











‘eo! INDIVIDUALIZED UNITS or 
group GROUPED versatile Brunswick Study 
| & | Top Combinations in 2 secondary school 
rpose sizes provides learning-perfect posture. 
sez0- § ~COmpound-curved seats and backs, of 
»inS# Course.Oversized writing surface.Has no 
»how} unsightly cross bracing to interfere with 
pled | 'egroom .. . or slow down the custodian. 
Under seat or side book rack optional. 









Compare ...and you will, too. 








FLEXIBLE new Brunswick 10-inch deep 
Cabinet units atop versatile 2-tier cabi- 
nets make a complete reference-storage 
section. Movable, colorful cabinets may 
be used along walls, as room dividers— 
on legs, casters or metal bases. Quality 
controlled factory-built Brunswick 
Cabinets can be disassembled and re- 
assembled in minutes—real flexibility. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
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for better learning... for lasting service 





















Come...See... 


ANOTHER BIG INDUSTRY FIRST 


by Brunswick 
1958 AASA CONVENTIONS 


St. Louis February 22-25 Space B14-22 
San Francisco March 8-11 Space 545-549 
Cleveland March 29-April 4 Space E12-E20 ||; 
i| 
| 
Zate  e as . } 
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Mail This Coupon Today 


for idea-filled 12-page | 
Free Booklet. 


PLEASE TURN PAG|| © 
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The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Department 122 i 


PLEASE SEND. copies of “What To Look Fot 
When You Buy School Furniture” to: 


Name 





Address 





City. = 
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REALLY RUGGED! Aerocore 


give top strength at minimum weight. 
Less stress on overhead supports. 
Open smoothly whether electrically 
or manually operated. 
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The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 


Please send me more information on 
C) Brunswick FOLDING PARTITIONS 
() Brunswick Folding Gym Seats 
Oo Brunswick Basketball Backstops 
CJ Brunswick Closet Wallis 
(C1) Brunswick Folding Stages 


Name 





panels—a Brunswick exclusive — —_. | 


out 


ji 











more! .. 


Ask Your Architect about Brunswick Folding Partitions, 
More students? Limited Space? Why not take a cue from the thousands of g 

now using versatile Brunswick Folding Partitions to gain double . . . triple,, 

. space utilization. Brunswick Folding Partitions make three gymp 


of one . 











MAIL 
THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY |! 


<———____ 


for more in- 
formation on 
the many uses, 
features and 
advantages of 
Brunswick 
Folding 
Partitions. 




















NOT A WHISPER Special honey- 
comb construction, pre-assembled 
jams and self-leveling bottom seal 
assure maximum sound reduction. 

















| FOLDING PARTITIO 


How Can You Stretch Your Limited Space: 





. . transform a large cafeteria, multi-purpose room, assembly 
dormitory into several self-contained areas. 

Brunswick Folding Partitions are factory constructed to your specific 
Surfaces may be faced in Aluminum, Plywood (any grain or veneer) or Rol 
for painting after installation. 


IN AND OUT Folding 


may be had with pass-doon 
gically placed to meet the 
needs of your areas. | 
may be had by partially op 


| or both Folding Partitions. 
















































THincs YOUR PUBLIC OUGHT TO KNOW 


Basic information that schoolmen can use as a part of a community education program 





school building costs 


lower than average 


20-year survey shows that careful 
planning has kept costs far below 
those for private homes and other 
types of building construction. 


@ @ & Despite recent charges (page 22) about the 
high costs of building schools, the fact is that the 
price tag on classrooms has risen far less than all other 
construction costs. 

As the accompanying chart shows, during the past 
20 years construction costs of private homes have 
increased some 225% and those of all buildings have 
risen 210%, but in this same period, school building 
costs have gone up only 150%. 

It is only because new school buildings are so dif- 
ferent from old-fashioned structures that citizens have 
jumped to the conclusion that they have become un- 
usually expensive. A study conducted by the American 
Association of School Administrators, from data sup- 
plied by a dozen governmental and trade association 


_ sources, reveals that careful planning and much fore- 


sight on the part of architects, school boards and ad- 
ministrators proves just the opposite. 


Component costs up 


This remarkable record has been made despite the 
constant increase in prices of just about everything that 
goes into the construction of a school. For example, 
here are the price increases that have taken place for 
typical materials, equipment and services during the 
past 20 years: 

Structural steel, 215%; face brick, 200% ; common 
labor, 330%; skilled labor, 220%; over-all materials 
and components, 200%. 

Functional planning has been the key to this record 


Clip this page for 
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of keeping school cost increases well below the general 
level of the construction field. Elimination of unneces- 
sary areas and components has not only served to keep 
prices down, but has resulted as well in better planned 
school buildings, where teachers and students alike can 
do a better job. 


Savings effected 


Along these lines, the trend toward single story 
buildings has effected savings through elimination of 
costly stairway construction. Corridor space, seldom 
usable for any real purpose, has been materially re- 
duced. Architectural gingerbread has been virtually 
eliminated and buildings have been made more adapt- 
able through the use of movable partitions that form 
rooms of varying sizes as required. 

All in all, those who have been responsible for the 
planning of this country’s schools have, through care- 
ful study and application, achieved better value for the 
taxpayer’s dollar than is true for nearly any other 
product or commodity. 


% increase 





School 
buildings 


Homes All 
construction buildings 
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Two top companies unite 
to bring educators © 


— The Best in Closed-Circuit TY 








See for your self! pon’t settle tor any 


closed-circuit television until you’ve seen how completely 
the GPL/NTS Team answers all your school needs! 








You'll see GPL equipment — finest in the field! 
Closed-circuit television that has had to be the best 
to achieve its pre-eminent position in military, broad- 
cast, and industrial TV! 


You'll get the quality that made GPL equipment 
the inevitable choice for front-page “firsts” in closed- 
circuit programs — the Salute to Eisenhower Din- 
ners, which linked 52 cities— the Heart Video-Clinic, 
viewed by 35,000 medical specialists — the General 
Motors Motorama, celebrating its 50 millionth car 
— the nationwide theatre broadcasts of heavyweight 
championship fights. 


GPL leadership in designing TV for direct instruc- 
tion, teacher training, magnification, and other spe- 
cial needs has made it the first choice for pioneering 
educational TV installations at over 30 schools and 
universities.* 90% of the nation’s educational TV 
stations using video recorders are also GPL-equipped. 


GPL equipment is simple to operate, versatile, 
surprisingly inexpensive. There’s a full line of closed- 
circuit equipment to fit the needs of a single school 
or an entire school system. 


National Theatre Supply Company, a promi- 
nent supplier of projection and auditorium equip- 
ment for schools, has teamed up with GPL to assume 
complete responsibility for all your School TV needs. 


*Details on request. 








Branches in principal cities 


Both are member companies of the highly respected 
GPE Group. 


Call on the Educational Television Division of NTS 
for free demonstration in your school of how this 
GPL/NTS set-up answers all your needs. A national 
network of company offices — the largest nationwide 
sales and service organization offering TV equip- 
ment for schools — brings an NTS representative as 
close as your telephone! 


Technically trained and with over 30 years of 
experience in field service, your NTS representative 
is qualified to help you at every step in choosing, 
installing, and maintaining your closed-circuit TV. 


He will sit down with you, your school committee, 
or your architect, to discuss the preliminary require- 
ments of a TV installation. He will give you practical 
advice on the selection of the right equipment. He 
will take full responsibility for delivery and installa- 
tion, financing if required. He will follow through by 
instructing teachers and students in its everyday use. 


Maintenance is no problem with NTS! Parts 
and service are promptly available anywhere in the 
United States. Your NTS representative is steeped 
in the tradition of “the show must go on,” so he 
stands ready to help in any emergency — anywhere 
— at any hour of the day or night. 


The GPL/ NTS Team....« 
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1. FIRST MEETING with NTS representa- 
tive is discussion of school’s problems. He shows 
GPL equipment, describes operation. 





2. GPL CLASSROOM CAMERA gives 


all students front-row seats at science, laboratory 
and other demonstrations. 
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3. GPL VIEW-FINDER camera, for studio or classroom use. Makes it easy to follow 
every move made by the instructor. Light and compact, it draws little current. Plugs into 
ordinary electrical outlet. 





p oe 




















6. INSTRUCTING students to operate 
GPL equipment, NTS man explains how to 
use view-finder camera. Depend on him for 
service any time, anywhere. 





5. SINGLE-UNIT CAMERA 
(GPL 500”) has built-in controls. -You 
can add accessories to expand system 
as your school’s needs increase. 


4. BRIGHT, WALL-SIZE TV PROJEC- 
TOR lets 1,000 people watch broadcasts picked 
up “off the air,” or closed-circuit programs, in 
school auditoriums or in large multi-purpose rooms. 


For free demonstration or more information, write or phone collect to Mr. H. Barnett, 
Director, Educational Television Products Division, National Theatre Supply Company, 
92 Gold Street, New York 38, N. Y.; BEekman 3-4170. 








NATIONAL 


Ser iyv 


THEATRE 


10022.@ Single source for all your TV needs. 


See us at A.A.S.A. meetings in San Francisco and Cleveland 
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BOSTON KS JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES 
All metal. . . attaches to wall... desk or window 
sill. Sharpens pencils in eight sizes. Produces 
clean, sharp points without messy fall-out. Nickel- 
plated steel receptacie stays put. Stand with 


BOSTON CHAMPION PORTABLE 


All metal construction with rubber feet. Automatic 
feed and stop. No messy fall-out. 30 speed cutters 
give 30% longer life. No need for mounting on wall! 
or window sill, can be kept in teacher's desk. Here's 
the answer when modern interiors make it difficult 
to attach a pencil sharpener. 


“bridge-like’ design assures longer sharpener life. 


specify the 
sharpener with... 
STEEL GEARS 


BOSTON RANGER ALL-AMERICAN 
All metal, heavy-duty sharpener mounts on wall, 
window sill or on the desk. Adjusts for any one of 
three points: Fine, Medium, Biunt, with a quick flip 
_. ofthe finger. Handies six pencil sizes. Easy-locking 
stainless steel receptacie prevents messy fall-out. 


use oT s é f 


also 





makers 
of 


SPEEDBALL 


pens PENCIL SHARPENERS 


and 


products 
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WHERE TO GET HELP 





A guide to useful information 


This new School Management service 
is designed to screen important new 
factual material available to school 
officials and to tell where it can be 
ob*ained. Ed. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Status of superintendents. Employ- 
ment condition benefits that are today 
extended to teachers in most com- 
munities “ce not shared by superin- 


tendents, most of whom continue to : 


operate in a “statutory no-man’s 
land,” insofar as salary, job protection 
and other such benefits are con- 
cerned. 

In spite of the fact that smooth 
operation of a community’s educa- 
tional system depends in large meas- 
ure upon the superintendent’s tact, 
skill and judgment, his job security 
is virtually non-existent. This new 
booklet analyzes the status of the 
superintendent’s employment situation 
and aims at clarifying some of his 


problems and bringing about an ulti- ° 


mate change in his status. 


SHORING UP LEGAL AND POLICY PRO- 
VISIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
The American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 16th St., NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 50¢. 





Administering the schools. A _ new, 
extensive report is directed at sum- 
marizing major accomplishments di- 
rectly traceable to the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administra- 
tion and at centralizing information 
about available publications issued by 
regional CPEA centers. This 202-page 
report provides administrators with an 
opportunity to appraise the impact of 
the project. 


STUDIES IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, 
by Hollis A. Moore Jr. Committee 
for ihe Advancement of School Ad- 
ministration, 1201 J6th St., NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. Paperbound, 
£2.50; clothbound, $3.00. 


PERSONAL FINANCES 


Tax guide for teachers. A_ step-by- 
step handbook on the special prob- 
lems and privileges of teachers in fil- 
ing their Federal income tax reports 
has been prepared by the assistant 
director of the research division of 
the National Education Association, 
Madaline Kinter Remmlein. The book, 
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in addition to discussing certain 
Treasury department regulations in 
connection with typical teacher ex- 
penses, recommends ways in which 
school boards and teachers can cope 
with the resulting problems. 


THE TEACHER’S FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
GUIDE, 1958 EDITION, by Madaline 
Kinter Remmlein. Channel Press, 159 
Northern Boulevard, Great Neck, 
N. Y., (paper cover). $2.00. 


CURRICULUM 


Conference proceedings. Late in 1956 
a conference on problems of reading 
in the junior high schools was spon- 
sored by the secondary schools section 
of the Federal department of educa- 
tion. The proceedings of this meeting, 
consisting of some 17 addresses and 
papers, have now been published in 
book form, together with a bibliog- 
raphy of selected references on the 
subject. 

The material is subdivided under 
six major headings, including research 
into the problem, developmental read- 
ing, responsibilities for reading in- 
struction, remedial reading, evalua- 
tion to improve readimg and state 
activities on this level. 


IMPROVING READING IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS. Bulletin 1957, No. 10, 
US Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Order from Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 60¢. 





Youth fitness. A representative cross- 
section of school district superintend- 
ents has cooperated with Federal au- 
thorities to furnish answers to 10 basic 
questions on elementary school pro- 
grams for physical education. A sum- 
mary of the results is now available 
in booklet form, based on information 


supplied by 523 typical American 


school systems. Detailed tabular mat- 
ter breaks down the answers to each 
question by school district size, so that 
the reader can evaluate the procedures 
and policies of his own district against 
the general average for the same size 
district. 


TEN QUESTIONS ON PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. US 
Dept. of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. Order from Supt. of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 15¢. 
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locks screw automatically 
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Note Fiberglas backing 
resists closing squeeze 


NEW WAY TO 


Prevent Faucet Leaks! 


* 9 out of 10 washers are fastened with 
screws that are TOO LONG or SHORT. 
The screws quickly loosen; the loosened 
washers are destroyed thru grind and 
squeeze of opening and closing faucets. 


34 years of research uncovers 
new solution 


* Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexauer’ SELF- 
LOCK Monel screws, with an imbedded 
expanding NYLON PLUG, lock at the re- 
quired depth AUTOMATICALLY, held 
washers FIRMLY! Made of rustproof, nen- 
correding Monel, heads don’t twist off, 
screw slots don’t distort. They are easily 
removed when necessary, can be re-used 
repeatedly. 


* Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 
faucet washers, they make a combination 
that outlasts past faucet repairs “6-to-1""! 
EASY-TITES are made of super-tough, pli- 
able du Pont compound (neither er 
nor fibre) and reinferced, like a tire, with 
a vulcanized layer of Fiberglas. They re- 
sist distortion and splitting from shut- 
off grind and squeeze. 


Hidden costs of faucet leaks! 


Faucet leaks are costly! As authenticated 
by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. and 
American Gas Association, stopping just 
ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK can 
reduce water waste 8,000 gal. quarterly. 
If a HOT WATER FAUCET LEAK, water 
and fuel savings JUMP to over $7.58 
QUARTERLY-—plus additional savings on 
MATERIALS, LABOR and costly FIXTURE 
REPLACEMENTS! 

NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just TWO of the 
“SEXAUER”™ line of over 3000 TRIPLE- 
WEAR plumbing repair parts and Pat'd. 
precision tools. 

A “SEXAUER” Technician in your vi- 
cinity will make our NEW 136 age 
Catalog “H” available. He will gladly 


consult with you regarding a SURVEY: 


of your plumbing fixtures to determine 
correct repair parts required and estab- 
lish reasonable stock levels that avoid 
both overstocking and shortages —thus 
providing for efficient stock arrangement 
and control—all without obligation. 
WRITE TODAY! 


J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. M-28 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please senc me a copy 
of your NEW, 126 page catalog “H.” 


My Name Title 





Company or Institution 
City 
Zone 








State 
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Catalina High School, Tucson, Arizona 
Architects: Scholer, Sakellar & Fuller, Tucson, Arizona 
Contractors: L. C. Anderson & J. J. Craviolini, Tucson, Arizona 
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ARCHED CEILING RAISES 
‘THE ROOF ...LOWERS THE COST 


Creative design and functional efficiency need not be hamstrung by 
budgeted dollars. Nor must structural and enduring qualities be 
compromised for economical construction. 

This new school is an excellent example. Here, Fenestra* Acoustical 
“D” Building Panels form a combination structural roof and finished 
acoustical ceiling, replacing five different materials. They are erected 
in one operation, by one trade. 

For curved structures like this, these lightweight, high-strength, 
cellular steel panels require minimum supports, and brace the steel 
arches at the same time. Notice the clean, uncluttered ceiling lines. 

And inside the panels, just above the perforations, is a pre-formed, 
arched, sound-absorbing battt which effects noise reduction coef- 
ficients up to 80%. The ceiling can be washed or painted without 
affecting acoustical qualities. 

Write for FREE Fenestra Building Panel Catalog, or call your 
Fenestra representative. Fenestra Incorporated, Department S-2, 
3407 Griffin Street, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


*Trademark 
tPatent Pending 


Ten CSTTA 


INCORPORATED 


Your single source of supply for building panels + curtain walls + doors + windows 


Fenestra Building Panels 
form finished acoustical 
oq -ti flare Mmelalometiatiaitiqe] MERere)) 
Width - 24", Depths - 1% 
3, a", & one 7'2 


Lengths-up to 31’. 








(For more information, see last page) 
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A digest of current happenings in public education 


Town runs bootleg 
class for ninth graders 


The Streetsboro school system in 
Portage County, O. is operating a 
bootleg ninth grade. It has 45 pupils 
and meets in the elementary school 
cafeteria. 

Streetsboro has no high school. Its 
system ends after the eighth grade, 
but the three area schools that used 
to take in Streetsboro pupils from the 
ninth grade on won’t take any new 
ones due to their own crowded con- 
ditions. 

“Technically, the class is illegal,” 
Robert Gregory, principal of the 
township elementary school said. 
“The school system is not certified by 
the state to operate a high school. We 
requested a temporary charter to oper- 
ate the ninth grade class, but the char- 
ter has not yet been granted and we do 
not know if it will be.” 

Neither the board of education nor 
the pupils know if they will get credit 
for their work or what they will do 
when they reach 10th grade. 

Consolidation is probably the an- 
swer to Streetsboro’s problem but 
when that will happen is uncertain. 
Meanwhile the bootleg ninth grade 
continues until the situation can in 
some way be clarified. 


Schools use FM, 
TV for enrichment 


Jefferson County, Ky., schools now 
have a fully developed FM radio pro- 
gram made available through a co- 
operative project with the Louisville 
Public Library. Live TV, broadcast by 
micro-wave, has also been instituted 
in three of the elementary schools. 

The FM program is available to the 
48 elementary schools in the county 
system, reaching a population of 29,- 
500 children in grades one through 
six. The program was begun in the 
county schools in February, 1957. 
Programming has been written to cor- 
relate with the county school cur- 
riculum. 

The broadcasts are designed as an 
“enrichment program”—not as a sub- 
stitute for, or supplement to, teach- 


ing. They include topics covered in 
the entire curriculum. Most, however, 
relate to social studies, natural sci- 
ence, health and safety, and litera- 
ture. Each title is a 15-minute tape 
recording broadcast from the FM sta- 
tion in the Louisville library. Broad- 
casts are scheduled from 9 a.m. 
through 2:05 p.m. five days a week 
with the same title played at the same 
time each day, thus enabling the 
teacher some flexibility in making her 
selections for the week. There is a 
new schedule each week. 

In newer schools equipped with an 
intercom system the broadcasts are 
centrally received and piped to the in- 
dividual classrooms through the loud 
speaker system. In older schools the 
programs are received on individual 
sets in the different rooms. 

A committee of three teachers from 
the county system, hired for a five- 
week period last summer, previewed 
all the tape recordings. This commit- 
tee evaluated each tape for content, 
selected the tapes to be used, graded 


them and wrote the schedule for the 
coming school term. The schedule 
showed time, school subject, grade and 
title of tape, and gave a brief descrip- 
tion of the content. A copy is availa- 
ble to “ach teacher. 

A news summary is taped locally 
each Saturday for broadcast during 
the coming week. The commentator 
has had experience in both teaching 
and commercial broadcasting and is 
able to present the news in such a 
way as to interest elementary pupils. 

The FM program is under the su- 
pervision of O. M. Lassiter, director of 
supervision and curriculum develop- 
ment. James E. Farmer, assistant su- 
perintendent for instruction, is ad- 
ministratively responsible. 

The television program, instituted 
in three of the county elementary 
schools last fall, was designed as an 
integral part of the teaching process. 
It was coordinated with a classroom 
reorganization program in the three 
schools for pupils in grades three 
through six. 





Too good to miss... 


Oswego, N. Y. . . . Vincent A. Cor- 
sall, newly elected mayor of this com- 
munity, has been barred from his job 
as a science teacher in the city’s 
high school. The Oswego board of 
education notified the mayor that he 
could not continue teaching because 
as mayor he has the power to appoint 
members of the board. 


When Mr. Corsall won his post in 
the November elections, the board 
requested a ruling from the state edu- 
cation department. The law division 
held that there would be “a clear 
conflict of duties between that of a 
teacher who is an employee of the 
board, and that of the mayor, who 
appoints the members of such board.” 


Mr. Corsall’s teaching post paid 
$5,500 a year. As mayor, a part-time 
job, he will receive an annual salary 
of $5,050. He has announced he will 
fight the ruling in the courts. 


Charlevoix, Mich. . . . Student leaders 
here were instrumental in bringing to 
an end the practice of senior class 
trips. They suggested it would be 
preferable to use the money usually 


collected for the trip to make a con- 
tribution to the school, purchasing 
something all could enjoy, such as 
instructional equipment. 

“Today’s seniors are just too so- 
phisticated,” says Superintendent Roy 
G. Bennett. “Time was when a June 
trip to Niagara Falls or Chicago or 
New York meant something. But the 
Charlevoix youngster of today is 
pretty well traveled . . . Taken as 
a group our seniors have been almost 
everywhere in the United States, even 
to Canada and Alaska.” 

Trips already planned for 1958 and 
°59 will go ahead as scheduled but 
none will be made in 1960. 


Portland, Me. ... This city’s un- 
usual public kindergarten program for 
four-year-olds will be discarded if a 
suggestion made by Superintendent 
William H. Soule is followed. Because 
of the city’s pressing need for class- 
room space for older children, Soule 
has said that kindergarten for the 
youngsters must be eliminated to make 
the rooms available for their older 
brothers and sisters. Kindergarten for 
five-year olds would be continued. 
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In each grade there is a regular 
classroom teacher with about 25 chil- 
dren for three hours of basic uninter- 
rupted teaching. The rest of the day 
is divided among a creative arts room 
teacher with about 50 children, a 
physical education teacher with about 
the same number, and a resource room 
which serves as many as 100 children 
at a time. The resource room offers 
library facilities, special projects and 
audio-visual programs; instruction by 
television is given in this room. Aides 
are responsible for handling materials, 
keeping statistical records and other 
clerical duties. 

Programs are live broadcasts origi- 
nating from a studio in one of the 
schools and beamed to the others by 
micro-wave. The telephone company 
is supplying the micro-wave service. 

The project is jointly financed by 
the Jefferson County Board of Edu- 
cation and the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education of the Ford Foun- 
dation, each paying half of the esti- 
mated yearly budget of $69;380. This 
budget includes administrative, teach- 
ing, and technical costs. 


meets aia 


Classes are held 
in store’s windows 


Public demonstration of Indiana- 
polis classroom activities, staged in 
the windows of the J. C. Penney Co. 
store, in that city during American 
Education Week, were received so 
well that plans are already being 
made to repeat it next year. At that 
time the 41-ft. long windows will 
be made three feet deeper to match 
actual classroom size. 

During the demonstration, 14 stu- 
dents were used in each class and 
eight schools were represented. To 
prevent fatigue, and to increase the 
number of schools represented, each 


- class was limited to half a day in 


the window. 

Classes from the third year through 
the sixth were used in order to show 
progression. Next year, it is planned 
to include first grade classes. 

A loudspeaker kept the audience 
informed on what was taking place 
in the windows. Four microphones 
were strategically placed in the win- 
dow classroom to relay the voices of 
the teacher and the students. It is 
estimated that 20,000 people watched 
the proceedings. 

“Operation Fishbowl” had excellent 
coverage by the newspaper, radio 
and TV, all without urging by the 
schools. The entire project was car- 
ried out without any cost to the local 
school system. Chalk boards and other 
needed equipment were furnished by 
Penney‘s without charge. 
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_.. about SUBSCRIPTIONS 


to ochool Management 


e INDIVIDUAL 

Key men, carefully selected, regularly receive SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT gratis in every sizeable school district in the United States. 
In addition to this method of distribution, we will accept indi- 
vidual one-year subscriptions at the rate of $8.00 for 12 issues; 
you may send a check with your order, or we will bill you later, 
if you prefer. 


¢ GROUP 

You may have a discount for three or more subscriptions to 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT if you order them at the same time. The 
regular group rate is only $6.00 per subscription, and copies 
of the magazine will be mailed directly to the individual address 
of each such subscriber. When ordering group subscriptions, 
please indicate the exact title of each subscriber. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT ® 22 WEST PUTNAM AVE. © GREENWICH, CONN. 


METALAB Leltabtin 
= At SCHOOLS 


The design and planning of rooms 
and equipment for new school pro- 
jects is an important responsibility to 
school administrators and architects. 
It is also a challenge to get the most 
and the best for the funds expended. 
Let METALAB be your equipment 
specialist. 












THE Mfpditt TREND 


Your METALAB laboratories will be 
as outstanding a part of your pro- 
ject as the building structure itself. 
This fireproof, corrosion-resistant, 
economica! equipment is highly func- 
tional and completely safe — a per- 
manent investment which enhances 
your entire institution. 











METALAB EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Division of Norbute Corporation 


248 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L. |., New York 
Please send [) a copy of your new 180-p. Cat. 4B; [] condensed Educational Cat. EC-2 


| SPP re rrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr rrr rere reer ry er ea FO. cccvccccccscvcccccccccssesesees 
PPT PTTVEPEPPrrriTrrrrrrrrrrrrrererirrerrrrirrt rrr riiirii rrr 
| MTTPTITIPIITITITTT TTT er eee ree 
GH. occcveprceccevncnercd oounsesnedos eee cetisian bab ouwnad be Zone.....++ DDS covcccosscesssveere 


Please visit us in Booths B-7, B-9, NEA-AASA Show, Feb. 22-25, St. Louis, Mo. 
eee eee 
(For more information, see last page) 

















balanced 


Lincoln Heights School, 
Laurenburg, N. C. 


Architects: 
Matthews 


Windows Glazed 


with breakage-resistant PLEXIGLAS solve replacement glazing 
problems, eliminate light-obscuring protective screens. 
Pennypack Elementary Schoo! gymnasium, Hatboro, Pa. 
Architects: Heacock & Platt. 





Skylights 
with domes 


formed from PLEXIGLAS 
provide efficient, 


daylighting. 


& Hollis 


Door Glazing 


with PLEXIGLAS provides 
resistance to accidental 
blows, increases safety 

of students. 
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Daylight 
Louver 
Panels 


formed from PLEXIGLAS, 
for light transmission, 
daylight control, 

and weather closure in 
one continuous surface. 
McKinley School, 

Boise, Idaho. Architect: 
Anton E. Dropping. 
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PLEXIGLAS 


The Architectural Plastic 


...- for skylights ... glazing ...daylight control... lighting. 


Modern school design at its best features PLExIGLAS® acrylic plastic in a wide variety of 
light-transmitting applications. The four examples shown here make good use of the out- 
standing combination of advantages obtained with PLEXIGLAs: 


Economically formed into almost any shape 

Light in weight and highly breakage-resistant 
Time-proved resistance to age, sun and weather 

Transmits and diffuses light with highest efficiency 


Want PLEXIGLAs samples? Check your specific interest on this coupon and mail it today. 





ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 
Chemicals for Industry Washington Square 
ra R Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
ise eee gE 


OHM ¢ HAAS 


Please send PLEXIGLAS samples and names of suppliers of: 


¢ & he PANY _] Daylight Louver Panels [_] Dome Skylights [_] Window Glazing 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 





Cc 








- i 





Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Ltd., 
730 Queen’s Quay East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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By WILMA MORRISON 


Education Editor 
Portland Oregonian 
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How Portlan 
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‘handled 


the Reader's Digest attack 


What’s the best way to handle a vicious attack on the schools? In 
. Portland, Oregon, a responsible newspaper — aided by educators — has 


successfully countered the charge that its schools are “costly palaces.” 


How the local press 


ometimes a demonstration of the 
$ obvious is useful. And perhaps 
what happened here, and what 
didn’t happen, demonstrates a cou- 
ple of obvious things about school 
public relations. First, if the com- 
munity has been kept informed 
over a period of years, through a 
completely open school board and 
administration performance and 
through a press that has been 
helped in its effort to report in de- 
tail and depth, there is no need to 
call out the troops when unguided 
missiles drop in from outside. Sec- 


ond, those unguided missiles, in the 
shape of generalized and undocu- 
mented articles in national maga- 
zines, set up a defensive reflex ac- 
tion in the local press and among 
well-informed citizens. 

The series of articles in the Ore- 
gonian (reprinted below) did not 
represent a dramatic marshalling of 
forces to defend the schools against 
“attack.” The articles were a re- 
porting job such as the Oregonian 
has been doing for years, to the en- 
lightening, or boring, edification of 
its readers. 
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Digi carried an article ti it I 
costly palaces?” 


It was a blanket indictment of ichoolbouie con- 
struction, implying that the cost of building schools 


was a national scandal. 


The fact that the story was obviously biased (and, 
in some cases, clearly ren si was immediaeely 


article, but bitter 
danger of swinging 


troversy. When Rudolph. Flesch pee 
Johnny read” he was aided and abetted by hi : 
mies as much as by his admirers. When Dorothy 
Thompson dropped her “bomb” in the Ladies Home 
Journal, her limited audience was expanded by the 
publicity that flowed from the very people whe 


trying hardest to discredit her. 


In other words, aminority position can De SI 


ened by ga running battle. 


The series would have been 
done, anyway, even if the Digest 
article had not appeared. The com- 
plexities of modern school construc- 
tion and finance was one of several 
subjects in our “must” file, slated 
for doing whenever the daily grind 
in the news room slacked off. 

The appearance of the Digest ar- 
ticle, and the one by Dorothy 
Thompson in the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, offered a beautiful “news hook” 
on which to hang (and with which 
to enliven) a fact-piece that would 
have been written anyway. 
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reacted in Portland 















But even the most responsible 
and school-minded paper isn’t go- 
ing to try to make a bad adminis- 
tration-board performance look 
good. Nor can it be depended upon 
to transmit the complications of 
school business to its readers ac- 
curately and interestingly, if it only 
does it occasionally, and then by 
dictation. It must have a_back- 
ground of its own knowledge, grow- 
ing out of long-familiarity with the 
policies and organizational work- 
ings of the school system. Inciden- 
tally, there was no local instigation 
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for our series from the school ad- 
ministration, the board, or archi- 
tects, though all cooperated by giv- 
ing me whatever figures and facts I 
couldn’t dredge up from my own 
years of sitting in on board-adminis- 
tration-architect-engineer hassles. 


How the administration acted 

On: the other hand, the Digest 
article did prompt the administra- 
tion to take decisive action of an- 
other kind. The superintendent’s 
staff quickly put together a film 
comparing school construction yes- 
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terday and today. Since the hun- 
dreds of local civic and service or- 
ganizations are always in search of 
speakers, this film has been seen by 
all major groups in town. 

The administrators who present 
the film make their own comments 
brief, and include a frank admission 
of some of the schools’ errors. 

I don’t know whether the Ore- 
gonian articles, or the administra- 
tion appearances, have served to 
answer questions that would other- 
wise have boiled up into public 
demonstrations. I do know there 
were some letters to the editor pro- 
testing building extravagance and 
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citing the national magazine articles 
to prove that skuldyggery and stu- 
pidity are rampant in the schools. 

Superintendent J. W. Edwards 
tells me the film and talk on school 
construction has been received fa- 
vorably. Letters and phone calls to 
the paper about the building series 
have expressed appreciation for our 
detailed explanations—particularly 
those having to do with the dis- 
crepancies in square foot cost es- 
timates, cost variations due to 
building codes, and the dilemma of 
building expensively for mainte- 
nance savings versus building less 
expensively for immediate savings. 


GOLD PLATED SCHOOLS? 





This is not to say that, between 


‘the films, talks and articles, we 


have 100% convinced the Portland 
public that everything its board 
does in. school construction is cor- 
rect. I don’t think we would even 
want this kind of uncritical faith. 
But perhaps the Portland experi- 


-ence does show that—city by city, 
~ district by district—these general- 


ized, rather unfair and usually ex- 
aggerated attacks on the schools can 
be countered. 

Given the local facts, the tax- 
payers will generally support their 
schools. Here’s how we presented 
those local facts in the Oregonian: 


Taxpayers study classroom costs 


With no leveling off of enroll- 
ments or rising prices in sight, the 
public has every reason for concern 
about school building costs. A re- 
cent spate of magazine and news- 
paper articles testifies to that con- 
cern. But, if the citizen’s interest is 
to go beyond repeating view-with- 
alarm generalizations, he should 
get the facts—about his district. 

What kind of schools is your dis- 
trict building and why? Are they 
the “costly palaces” with clock tow- 
ers, parapets, false chimneys, Gre- 
cian pillars and “trim”; or the all- 
auditorium-gymnasium - and - few - 
classroom creations which a recent 
Reader’s Digest article decries? 

Are their plans “dreamed up” by 
architects and school administrators 
without much regard for cost or 
function? 

What are valid cost comparisons 
between different buildings and 
different parts of the country, and 
what are the statistical booby traps 
that make comparisons unrealistic? 

Above all, how much of the high- 
er cost of a building is intrinsic in 
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the materials and design of the 
building itself, and how much is 
due to the curriculum which the 
building must house? 

That last question is the stickler 
for the layman. But, if he is really 
going to examine school building 
costs and arrive anywhere except in 
a lather, he must separate the two 
things—the design and materials of 
the building itself, whether they are 
unnecessarily costly in terms of the 
functions for which the architects 
have been asked to plan them, and 
the other question of the function 
(curriculum and other uses) that go 
on in the building. 


Building quiz posed 

A recent survey by U S News 
and World Report, in which, inci- 
dentally, Oregon’s average per pupil 
building cost looks very modest, 
found great cost differences over 
the nation. It concludes “The an- 
swer in the main, seems to be that it 
depends upon what the taxpayer 
wants and’will pay for.”-. - © = 

When the inquiring school pa- 


tron, then, looks to the functions for 
which his schools are built, he runs 
head-on into his own and the pub- 
lic’s responsibility for what the 
schools’ scope and function shall be. 
It is easy to spot a piece of costly 
decoration—a piece of architectu- 
ral sculpture, an oversized audito- 
rium, an undersized classroom wing. 
Deciding whether there should be 
seats for 1,800 in the gymnasium 
or whether the gymnasium itself 
with its lockers and showers serves 
a dispensable educational function, 
or whether the high school’s role as 
a social center is good and should 
be translated into club rooms in the 
building, is harder to answer. 
Another question the taxpayer 
has to consider if he is seriously 
appraising whether his district is 
getting its money’s worth in build- 
ings, is the materials used, in terms 
of their long term maintenance costs. 
This is a subject that comes up at 
school board meetings every time a 
building goes out to bid. Here, as 
with the size, number and kind of 
rooms, and the details that go into 
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laboratories, classrooms and offices, 
it is the school administration and 
business office that make recom- 
mendations. They are the ones who 
offer their experience and opinions 
as evidence for this kind of floor, 
that wainscoting, this kind of hard- 
ware. 


Code dictates design 


Finally, there is the city building 
code that has a considerable effect 
on the cost and kind of construction 
in school district No. 1 as compared 
with schools in outlying areas. Such 
standards as mechanical ventilating, 
sprinkling systems even on elemen- 
tary school stages, fire doors in cor- 
ridors, fireproofing of steel and of 
roofs, are a few of what schoolmen 
say are almost endless requirements 
in the city that do not apply outside. 

The building code, for instance 
is part of the reason for schools be- 
ing spread out on one level wher- 
ever the size of the site and the 
moderate size of the student body 
permits. To go to more than one 
level requires, it is generally esti- 
mated, 25% higher cost because the 
two level structure must be fire- 
proof steel and masonry construc- 
tion throughout, instead of the wood 
frame permitted for one level. It 
also requires more in foundation 
building. 

This is a dull explanation, of 
course, by comparison with that of 
Dorothy Thompson in her widely 
quoted article in the August Ladies’ 
Home Journal. “Must Schools be 
Palaces?” She says, the new build- 
ings are all on one level because, 
“Apparently modern teen-agers 
don’t like to climb stairs.” 

There are several ways of esti- 
mating and comparing the costs of 
school buildings and the commonest 
one—square foot cost—can be the 
least reliable for two reasons. It can 
be, and is, figured many different 
ways, and it does not allow for dif- 
ferences in the functions of various 
buildings. 

Many believe that cost per stu- 
dent is better because it reflects the 
function for which the building was 
designed—the number of students 
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A citizen needs to get the facts about his own community 


using it, and the kinds of usage 
whether it houses a diverse pro- 
gram of shops, physical education, 
drama, and community activities, 
or is a stripped-down classroom 
operation. 

One catch in this is that a paro- 
chial school that does not meet state 
teacher-load requirements and runs 
with 50 in a classroom can show 
very economical building cost in 
comparison with those of a public 
school holding from 25 to 30 per 
class. . 


Counts can differ 


Another method of estimating 
cost is On amount spent per class- 
room. This would be all right if ev- 
eryone counted the same things. In 
case of the 14-classroom school 
costing $1 million which the Read- 
er’s Digest article, “Do Schools 
Need Costly Palaces?” refers to 
with horror, the author did not 
count any of the arts and craft 
rooms, the music rooms, library, 
remedial reading room, the “meet- 
ing room” which is used for classes, 
nor the shop and manual rts 
rooms, as classrooms. 

In counting classrooms for cost 
estimates, Portland figures by 
“teaching stations.” For instance, 
the gymnasium where, by law, all 
freshman and sophomore students 
have physical education classes, is 
counted as four teaching stations. 
Other parts of the building are 
counted accordingly, wherever any 
teaching is done. 


Oregon’s costs modest 


Even by comparison with figures 
in the most extreme of the view- 
with-alarm articles in recent popu- 
lar magazines, Portland’s and Ore- 
gon’s school building costs look 
modest. 

The U S News and World Report 
survey of school costs across the na- 
tion lists the average per-pupil cost 
in Oregon at $965 as compared with 
about $1,350 for both California 
and Washington, and a high of from 
$1,625 to $1,845 in three New 
England states. Only some southern 
states and Maine have lower aver- 


age costs. Maine is given at $878, 
Arkansas at $802, Georgia, $704. 

The Reader’s Digest article cites 
elementary schools costing $13 and 
$14 a square foot and $25,000 to 
$30,000 per classroom as examples 
of good, economical construction. 
Portland’s costs average out to ap- 
proximately these figures on ele- 
mentary buildings. A majority of the 
buildings in smaller outlying dis- 
tricts in Oregon figure less than this. 
They are comparable with the few 
examples the article gives of ex- 
tremely low costs ($7.50 and 
$11.80) in Texas, Florida and the 
Middle West. 


No extremes here 


As far as can be learned, none of 
the extreme examples of building 
waste described in the Reader’s 
Digest article are to be found either 
in Portland or anywhere else in 
Oregon among school buildings 
constructed in the last few years. 
Clock towers, false chimneys 60 
feet high, ornamental stone trim, 
parapets and cupolas, Grecian pil- 
lars . . . a $1 million grade school 
with only 14 classrooms... a 
$750,000 gymnasium in a district 
where elementary children are be- 
ing double-shifted for lack of rooms 
—such instances as these are not 
common to Oregon or, in the opin- 
ion of local school heads and archi- 
tects, common to any other area of 
the country. 

On the other hand, the modular 
construction buildings designed to 
be added to as enrollments increase 
and multi-purpose rooms (combined 
cafeteria - auditorium - gymnasium) 
that the article hailed as money sav- 
ing innovations are things that have 
been done in Portland and Oregon 
for many years. 

Any figures on school building 
costs—whether they appear eco- 
nomical or extravagant—should be 
examined by the taxpayer who seeks 
to know what his district is getting 
for its money. Maybe translated is a 
better word than examined. 

A square foot figure may include 
the full cost of construction plus all 

continued on page 67 

































The pro and con of portable 


For three months, SCHOOL MANAGEMENT has 


been interviewing schoolmen who have had experience 


with so-called “‘classrooms on wheels.” Here is a close-up 


of the reactions in four widely separated states — Pennsylvania, 


= = # A “portable classroom” is just what its 
name implies—a school building that can be moved 
from one site to another, to meet fluctuating de- 
mands for classroom space. 

For several months, SCHOOL MANAGEMENT edi- 
tors have been interviewing educators in various 
parts of the country about their attitudes toward 
this relatively new phenomenon in schoolhouse 
building. Four major case histories, complete with 
cost figures and the opinions of the users, will be 
found below. 

The reader can judge for himself whether this 
type of structure is suitable for his school district’s 
needs and tastes. In making such a judgement it is 
important, however, to keep the following points in 
mind: 

(1) In not a single instance did we find that 
portable classrooms had been built solely to save 
money. The underlying reason was the need for 
speedy building or the fear of over-building to meet 
temporary bulges in pupil population. 

(2) With minor exceptions, most of the school- 
men interviewed considered portable classrooms to 
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Texas, Virginia and California. 


be a temporary expedient. In no case did we find 
an educator who preferred a true portable to a 
conventional structure—although several empha- 
sized the virtues of a “decentralized” bungalow- 
type school plant spread out on a campus plan of 
smaller buildings. 


How the portable works 


Most portables are small units that can be moved 
on wheels by a commercial house mover. Others 
are built of prefabricated elements that can be 
“de-mounted” and reconstructed on another site. 

It is important not to confuse the portable build- 
ings with so-called “bungalow schools” found in 
many parts of the country, particularly California. 
The bungalows are permanent. In many areas they 
look like the portables—hence the confusion. 

Wherever the portables have been built, a certain 
amount of public controversy has followed. For 
example, last year, when the board of education of 
Los Angeles authorized construction of enough 
portable buildings to end half-day sessions within 
one year, the “crash program” was hotly contested. 
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classrooms 


Several board members called it a “cracker box 
building program.” Other taxpayers—particularly 
the economy-minded—were enthusiastic. Surpris- 
ingly enough, educational administrators and teach- 
ers have not taken a strong position on either side. 
Their position is one of caution as they weigh over- 
crowding against portable facilities. 


PORTABLE 


CLASSROOMS 


the schoolmen interviewed last month. “It will take 
several more years for this experiment to be prop- 
erly evaluated,” he said. “I recommended it because 
our permanent building program was falling way 
behind our school enrollments. Thus far, it looks 
like a smart move, but you can’t say I’m impartial. 
I told you I recommended these portables—so I’m 














There is still another position stated by one of 


Philadelphia SAYS: 56 ctessrooms buite . 


Philadelphia builds its portable 
schools for $10,000 to $12,000 per 
classroom. On the average, furnish- 
ings cost about $700 per room 
more. Thus, at relatively low cost, 
the city is providing desperately 
needed classrooms which Associate 
Superintendent Milton Pearce terms 
“comparable by most educational 
standards with any conventional 
structure.” 

Says Pearce, “We are using port- 
able classrooms only in those sec- 
tions of the city where the increase 
in pupil population has been so 
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great and so sudden that it has out- 
run the established school accom- 
modations. Their great virtue lies in 
the fact that they can be erected 
speedily.” A typical six classroom 
portable goes up in only three to 
four months. Invariably, they are 
situated in a school yard, close to 
the permanent building (see 
photos). They are used only for 
elementary school space. 

Most of Philadelphia’s portables 
have six rooms, three to each side 
of a double-loaded corridor. Smaller 
units have also been built where 





looking for their virtues more than their faults.” 


. plans to erect 18 more” 


yard space was insufficient for a 
larger structure. Pearce emphasizes 
that the buildings are “temporary 
so far as location is concerned,” 
although no attempt has been 
made, as yet, to test their portabil- 
ity. The manufacturers supplying 
the buildings claim they are 90% 
salvagable. Pearce says, “My own 
feeling is that this is a generous 
estimate, and I would hazard a 
guess that 13% would be more 
nearly correct.” 

Instead of dealing directly vith 
the producer of the buildings, Phila- 





Twelve classrooms are provided in two six-room sii set up in this Philadelphia school yard. The buildings, placed 


on concrete foundations, are kept close to the permanent structure. Philadelphia authorities have not tried to move build- 
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ings to new sites but estimate that they would be 75% salvagable. 























‘‘We are using portables where population 
growth has been great and sudden.” 
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delphia asks local builders to bid 
for the opportunity to put up the 
portables. The manufacturers then 
try to sell to the builders their own 
product. 

The 56 classrooms built so far 
have been supplied by the Armco 
Co. Plans are under way to build 
18 more. 

The length of enclosed passage- 
way from the portable to the main 
building is the chief factor in deter- 
mining the final cost per classroom, 
and accounts for the $2,000 spread. 
All of the buildings are heated from 
the main plant of the permanent 
school. Most of the furnaces have 
the necessary additional capacity. 
In a few cases, where the existing 
structure had been added to before 
the portables were installed, addi- 
tional heating capacity was needed. 

Associate Superintendent Pearce 
reports that school principals and 
special subject supervisors have ex- 
pressed pleasure and _ satisfaction 
with the portables. He adds that 
teachers appear to like them, too. 

But there are self-imposed limi- 
tations, Pearce admits. None of the 
buildings have toilet facilities or 
program bells. These have been 
omitted in the interest of economy 
and to underline the essential “tem- 
porariness” of the structures. Some 
few of the portables have no cov- 
ered passageways, an obvious in- 
convenience. These handicaps are 
outweighed, Philadelphia feels, by 
the avoidance of overcrowding and 
double sessions, and by the savings 
inherent in their low cost and ap- 
parent durability. 


EXTERIOR 


This Philadelphia portable is attached to the main building 
by a covered passageway. City regulation requires that 
rooms be no closer than 30 feet to permanent school. 


CORRIDOR 


Double-loaded corridors are broad, cause no traffic prob- 
lems. Moveable interior partitions make it possible to 
form rooms. 


CLASSROOMS 


Room and light are more than sufficient in this portable 
classrdom, one of six in the building. Chalkboards are on 
two walls and windows line a third. Pupil’s clothing is 
stored in closet at left, rear. 
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Dal las says: “Portables are the answer to 









Dallas public school officials say 
they have won the race with boom- 
ing enrollment and their key to suc- 
cess is a small army of classrooms 
on wheels. 

Schools on the move—through- 
out the 256-sq. miles of Texas’ sec- 
ond largest school district—have 
solved the problems of classroom 
shortages, half-day sessions, ex- 
tended school terms and top-heavy 
pupil teacher ratios. 

Since World War II, Dallas pub- 
‘lic schools have had no half-day 
sessions, and the student-teacher 
ratio has steadily improved each 
year to reach the current average 
of 31 students per teacher. 

Dr. W. T. White, superintendent 
of the Dallas Independent School 
District, gives credit for this achieve- 
ment to a collection of 300 frame 
classrooms which have been Dallas’ 
answer to swelling enrollment. 

Between the time officials find 
the need for a school in a particular 
area and a permanent brick build- 
ing is completed there, the tempo- 
rary classrooms fill the educational 
needs. Thus, temporaries have be- 
come Dallas’ permanent answer to 
averting a shortage of classroom 
space. 
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The story of Dallas’ use of roll- 
ing classrooms really begins in 
1945-46 when 6,500. children 
started using them. Enrollment in 
the portables climbed _ steadily, 
reaching a peak of some 12,000 
students in 1954-55. For the past 
three years, that enrollment has de- 
clined rapidly to the present 7,300. 

Dallas’ portable schools can be 
moved on a day’s notice to meet en- 
rollment demands anywhere within 
the sprawling districts. Dr. White 
said he knows of no similar opera- 
tion in any other school system in 
the country. 

Designed by H. B. Burford, the 
system’s maintenance agent, each 
frame room is 22 x 30 ft. with 10-ft. 
ceilings and composition shingle 
roofs. They are built of fir and yel- 
low pine with two entrances in each 
unit. Each has six ceiling lights, 
five windows and two transoms. 

The temporaries are constructed 
for $3,500 each by the system’s 
maintenance crew and are set on 
the preferred sites in precast con- 
crete foundations. They require 
repainting about once every three 
years. 

Every unit meets the sanitary 
and physical requirements for good 


booming 


enrollment and over-building”’ 


MOVING DAY 


Dallas brings its schools to the 
children, meeting enrollment 
problems wherever they arise. 


teaching and some of the rooms 
have been wheeled around to serve 
as many as 10 campuses. 

In addition to portable class- 
rooms, there are temporary princi- 
pal suites, secretarial rooms, clinics, 
bookrooms, restrooms, closed and 
open corridors and milk bars. 

This spring, $12,355 was spent 
by the system to relocate the tem- 
poraries—about 2% of the cost of 
an elementary school. 


Help control over-building 

The reasoning behind the use of 
temporaries is explained by- Dr. 
White this way: “Dallas’ accelera- 
tion in birth rate and move-in pop- 
ulation gave us a choice of provid- 
ing either quick housing or half-day 
sessions. We chose quick housing. 
We soon learned to build the tem- 
poraries in single units so that one 
truck could move one schoolroom. 

“As we discovered new communi- 
ties springing up—some in six 
months due to rapid expansion— 
we bought new sites ahead of the 
development and when enough chil- 
dren could be counted to justify a 
new school, we set up a cluster of 
portables. 

“Of course, we didn’t want to 


























spend the taxpayer’s money for a 
permanent school until we were 
sure the children would need a 
school in that area for a long time. 
When certain of this, we assigned 
an architect and within 18 to 20 
months a permanent school was 
finished and the temporaries moved 
to another new site.” 

By “breaking ground” with the 
temporary classrooms, Dallas school 


officials never make the mistake of 
constructing a permanent building 
where it will not be needed for 
scores of years. 

Schools on wheels also are used 
in Dallas to supplement permanent 
school needs in instances where a 
high concentration of families with 
children of the same age level 
move into an area. After absorbing 
the swell in enrollment for a few 


years, the portables are moved 
when the permanent building can 
again handle the normal enroll- 
ment. This saves wasting money to 
build . permanent additions which 
would not be needed after the chil- 
dren grow up and out of school. 

What it boils down to is that 
Dallas’ temporaries are “insurance” 
against errors in long-range con- 
struction planning. 


Fal rfax Cou nty, Va., SayS. **Not as good as permanent construction.” 


Fairfax County, Va., found that 
demountable classrooms were not a 
quick and inexpensive answer to 
their problem of housing skyrocket- 
ing school population. 

The school board, eager to keep 
pace with an annual increase of 
5,000 youngsters, authorized the 
classrooms as a time-saving experi- 
ment in the hope of finding quick, 
economical relief from rising en- 
rollments and crowded classrooms. 

Board members hoped to use the 
classroom units in conjunction with 
existing school buildings as stop- 
gaps in congested areas while they 


kept moving forward with a multi- 
million-dollar permanent construc- 
tion program. They planned to 
move the demountables to pressure 
spots as the need arose. 

They authorized two demount- 
able units, at a cost of nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars. In their 
case, they found that the buildings 
not only cost more than conven- 
tional construction but took just as 
long to build and could not be read- 
ily moved to new locations. 

The decision to try the demount- 
ables was preceded by considerable 
study and discussion. 


McLean high school in Fairfax County, Va., uses a five-classroom portable to 





relieve overcrowding. Building has heating plant, janitor’s room and bathrooms. 


Fairfax County pictures, courtesy Washington Post 


Several members of the board, 
with architect Earl Bailey of Ar- 
lington, traveled to Norfolk to ob- 
serve portable classrooms used in 
that area. 

In addition, Bailey was asked to 
make a study of various prefabri- 
cated and portable structures. 


Architect says “no” 

The architect wrote to the boards 
of education in several other locali- 
ties that had had building problems. 
In an eight-page report to the 
school, he concluded that “a pre- 
mium must be paid for portability.” 

Bailey said portable buildings 
are more costly than permanent 
buildings of the same quality. He 
said they also prove expensive be- 
cause of the materials wasted when 
moved and because of the cost of 
labor in dismounting and reassem- 
bling them. He said the “stock steel 
buildings, except where brick and 
stone are used for the walls, are un- 
attractive and _ temporary-looking, 
and the brick and stone walls are 
definitely not portable.” 

He said the only advantage to 
“acceptable prefabricated building” 
is the speed with which they be- 
come usable. 

The quest for speed spurred 
board members to move forward 
with the demountables. Even if the 
pilot project took a while, they rea- 
soned, a succeeding unit could be 
built faster with experience. 

The board was anxious to rid the 
county of tar paper buildings and 

continued on page 71 
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HOW TO 


REDUCE 


Accurate 
determination 
of costs 










MAINTE- 


Efficient 
equipment 





The most vulnerable item in your school budget is maintenance. 
Yet few schools have attacked this item with a scientific ap- 
proach. Here’s a simple method that schoolmen can borrow frcm 
business, plus practical suggestions on how to get started. 


= & & Maintenance costs run to 
at least 5% of the average school’s 
annual operating budget. True 
cost accounting might bring this 
figure even higher. 

Yet, despite this substantial ex- 
penditure by every school each year, 
until recently progress in this field 
has not kept pace with the amazing 
advancements that have taken place 
in business and industrial situation. 

The job of emptying a waste- 
basket or of cleaning a floor re- 
mains today essentially the same 
task that it was 20 years ago; but 
steadily rising costs mean that a 
community is now paying up to five 
times as much to get that same job 
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done as it did years ago. From 1936 
to 1956, for example, the cost of 
cleaning one square foot of interior 
surfacing rose from 15¢ to S55¢. 

It has been estimated that even 
if your school were to be given all 
of its cleaning equipment and sup- 
plies free of charge, your community 
would save only 10¢ on each dollar 
currently expended for maintenance, 
since 90% of such costs go into 
labor charges. 

Realization of facts like these has 
led to a new approach to the prob- 
lems of school maintenance: “meas- 
ured work techniques” aimed at 
scientific evaluation and control of 
cleaning and maintenance costs. 


There are two kinds of mainte- 
nance—1) routine, day-to-day work 
and 2) capital investment for mod- 
ernization and major repairs or 
rebuilding. This article deals with 
the first factor. 

An examination of a typical bud- 
get for a school district of 1,200 
students underscores the care with 
which analysis of maintenance and 
cleaning costs must be undertaken. 
The district in question has budgeted 
for the current year some $94,000 
under two headings: operation of 
school plant, about $70,000, and 
maintenance of school plant, about 
$24,000. 

Yet each subdivision includes 
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HOW TO CALCULATE 


“HOURS PER SQUARE FOOT PER YEAR” 


Calculate total annual cleaning payroll, including all 
fringe benefits, uniform costs, etc. 


Total up the number of square feet to be cleaned. 


Divide (1) by (2) to obtain annual cleaning cost per 


square foot. 


Calculate average annual hourly wage. 


Divide (3) by (4) to obtain “hours per square foot 


per year.” 


some costs which should be charged 
to cleaning and maintenance, and 
many which should not. For ex- 
ample, of the $70,000 allocated for 
“operation,” there are items of 
$40,000 for custodians’ salaries and 
of $5,200 for janitorial supplies. The 
“maintenance” section of the bud- 
get lumps repairing of furniture and 
apparatus with replacement of those 
same items, with no indication of 
how much of each is for mainte- 
nance and how much for purchase of 
new items. 


Accurate costs needed 


The first step therefore in meas- 
uring the efficiency of your school’s 
cleaning and maintenance opera- 
tions is to arrive at an accurate de- 
termination of their costs. And, 
since 90% of these are payroll 
charges, it follows that calculation 
of annual payroll cost for mainte- 
nance of a square foot of school 
becomes the basic figure affecting 
evaluation of over-all cleaning and 
maintenance costs. 

Arriving at this fundamental fig- 
ure is a simple arithmetic calcula- 
tion: 

1. Add total wages (including 
overtime) and total fringe benefits 
(including payroll taxes, uniform 
costs, vacation and sick leave pay, 
insurance, etc.). 


2. Determine the total number 


of square feet in your school re- 
quiring any kind of cleaning service, 
regardless of frequency. 

3. Divide the total annual clean- 
ing cost (step 1) by the number of 
square feet to be cleaned (step 2). 
The result is your school’s annual 
payroll cleaning cost per square 
foot. 

It is not practical to try to assess 
the efficiency of your own operation 
by trying to compare it with similar 
costs you may know about in other 
schools. Individual buildings vary 
too greatly to make such a compari- 
son of any value. Such factors as a 
difference in standards of quality, 
methods used to calculate total 
square footage, the proportion of 
problem areas requiring unusual 
time applications, and the kind of 
work carried out in various areas 
of different buildings nullify the val- 
ue of such comparisons. 

For example, one study carried 
out in a group of office buildings 
revealed a difference of almost 20% 
in hours spent on cleaning each 
square foot per year among the dif- 
ferent structures. Maintenance en- 
gineers call this measurement of 
hours per square foot per year 
“the most accurate unit of measure- 
ment” since it provides you with a 
basic measurement device ‘that re- 
flects your school’s true payroll 
costs. 

The hours per square foot per 


. Annual cost per square foot 


. Average hourly wage .. 


Example: 


. Annual cleaning payroll .. $63,500 
. Total number of square feet 140,000 


$0.454 
$1.10 


. Hours per square foot 


per year 





year figure can be calculated from 
the total annual payroll cost per 
square foot, already arrived at. All 
you need do is to divide the figure 
by the average hourly wage of your 
cleaning and maintenance person- 
nel.. (See box.) 


Inaccurate method 


While the number of square feet 
to be serviced by any one individual 
worker has long been the standard 
used in equalizing work loads, it is 
apparent that this method is not a 
very accurate one. In fact, it seems 
to have developed solely because 
maintenance managers haven’t been 
able to find any other means of 
evaluating work loads. 

But the more modern approach 
calls for a detailed time and method 
study of the work assigned to each 
man. Of course, the number of 
square feet of surface for which a 
man is responsible continues to be a 
factor, but it should not be the prin- 
cipal method of determining proper 
distribution of work among the 
members of the'maintenance staff. 

It seems clear that variations in 
surfacing materials, the placement 
of plumbing, lighting or heating fix- 
tures, frequency of cleaning needs 
and other like variants tend to make 
the proper maintenance of one lo- 
cale more time consuming than 
some other location of equal area. 
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Consequently, it is necessary to 
make a total over-all study of work 
loads and their time requirements 
in order to assure equal distribution 
of work among staff men. This in 
turn will lead to more efficient clean- 
ing, better morale among the per- 
sonnel involved and lower costs. One 
case study showed a 25% reduction 
in annual cleaning costs, following 
a work load study and a subsequent 
reassignment of tasks. 

Work loads, in turn, must be 
based upon a realistic evaluation of 
the amount of time it takes an “av- 
erage” man to do a specific cleaning 
or maintenance job. By totalling the 
number of minutes it should take an 
individual workman to accomplish 
the jobs assigned to him in a given 
day (adding sufficient time for gath- 
ering and replacing equipment), it 
can readily be seen whether all mem- 
bers of. the maintenance staff have 
been assigned work loads of reason- 
ably equal time length. 


How to measure your men 


For this purpose, sanitation en- 
gineers have evolved standard time 
periods for specific maintenance 
jobs. (See box.) Based on these 
standard times, it may be found, for 
example, that one worker has been 
assigned tasks that will occupy him 
for only 316.75 minutes of his nor- 
mal 420-minute day, while another 
maintenance man might be found 
to be loaded down with assignments 
that, if properly done, would total 
_ more minutes than there are in his 
work day. Such a situation, if left 
undetected and uncorrected, can 
easily lead to resentments and low- 
ered morale, plus a tendency on the 
part of the heavily loaded worker to 
rush through his tasks sloppily in 
order to ge: through his assigned list 
each day. 


Equipment important 
Although, as has been pointed 
out, labor costs are by far the domi- 
nant factor in over-all maintenance 
charges, the question of proper 
equipment should by no means be 
overlooked. A maintenance man 
can function more efficiently and 
accomplish more and better work 
per dollar of salary with the right 
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STANDARD JOB TIME LIST 


FLOOR RATES Time In Minutes 


Per 1,000 Sq. Ft. 


Sweeping 
I 66: 5400 bain oes ewnaee 9 
EIN Giriing's 50% cata es 10 
II, Scie 550i so cisieratete erage 12 
el a ener 16 
Dust Mopping 
Ae eer  f 
a rer 9 
ie ne 12 
a See ee 16 
Damp Mopping 
eer es 16 
E5134 0'si> eateries are 23 
EN, cic dente dens enea es 27 
eee ee 32 
Wet Mop and Rinse 
OD. ine ccccveseenss 35 
SO ae a ener 45 
A rer ore err 50 
0, at anise 55 
Hand Scrub 
a re 240 
GUE CEE. Gikoiesc es ee wewereens 300 
oN REC eee 330 
oe Se eee 360 
Hand Scrub—Lang Handle Brush 
ee 75 
See 105 
Aer ere 120 
ne er a 135 
Machine Scrub—19” Machine 
PE, kok scinvascxewas 25 
EE IS. 050 xo wdisna ginrsGon 35 
CN along cc caiw aa dowSesiacge 40 
he ee eee 45 
Machine Polish—19” Machine 
err 15 
CaS a 25 
a ees 30 
re 35 
Vacuum—Wet Pick-up 
GIN rare cariic eae kee euicis 20 
EN MNS) as cStk.nieis cisco ens 27 
NE nn6 Sara Sosa cate Oe 31 
eee 35 
Vacuum—Dry Pick-up 
IN 6 imcce-wcis tea awn 14 
I MIN 55 ase: ote a0 au o ora ales 17 
NS eck spine diene d Cen 19 
RN MR. oe eats oe oarene ns 23 
Strip and Rewax 
a. ee 100 
DE SINS. oe coe estee 348 120 
ee ey eee 140 
on ie Ag Ee ee 180 
Combination Scrub and Wet Pick-up 
Automatic Machine..... 5,000 to 20,000 
Sq. Ft. Per Hour 
DUSTING Time In Seconds 
i FD eo sintets Sida ateataqicerasiny- 15 
Book Cases 
gS lS: glee ae 22 
- Ce ow ) Te 33 
ES ae et ae er 216 
OS ES) na A noe 49 
Cabinets 
t+ Pe PO ee 106 
Oe Se Bet 60nieecseneke 42 


This standard time list approximates average working times of skilled 
workers operating under average conditions. Refer to it as a guide, but 
not as a definite example of what you should be accomplishing. 


Calculators 

MO oo otieeiceue pee en ta son 7 

eee ee ee 9 
Chairs 

eee 63 

ND: Bolo cn a baisle se eaaeae 35 

PEE yin esl ubeiein bis Sa Meee m 22 
eer ey 25 
| ee ere ee re 8 
EEE sss 555s ales Cae ore 20 
Desks 

BE Coe sunsa sa seen atauaae 48 

PERE cad (area ce eae eaten 43 

. PEABO SEE Me areParr eA ne - 38 
Deen WOU, FES 6c ccicccsssewecs 3 
Doors 

i See eer 25 

ee Baer 40 
Elevator Cabs (Inside) ........... 196 
Files 

OE eee er er 22 

WS GoGo knebs 0 50e4 eames 27 
Fire Extinguishers .............. 16 
Ce ke an eerie 8 
Lamps and Lights 

Wall Fluorescent ....'......... 8 

Desk Lamp Fluorescent ......... 18 

Table Lamp with Shade ........ 35 

Floor Lamp with Shade ........ 35 
Partitions, Glass ..... 50 Sq. Ft. Per Min. 
Pencil Sharpener ............... 15 
Pictures and Photos 

CIEE ~ 5 cis Char cichs avin ee Se ats 45 

IS Sata reas ewe hie ee 15 

BOE ei h oe bi ee sapere 15 
Rack, Coat and Hat (6’) ..... sss 0 
Radiators and Window Ledge 

GER Se BUD wiscels vicestig iw ars:e oct'ord . & 
Radiator (Flush With Wall) 

ee Ge I ibd kewianwant 21 
SR one emer a ere 60 
Pe ra ee 180 
Tables 

BN 8a 0 Nail tenoieeus 60 

PIR a. 5 kn wdiéts Waleiertn ae nee 35 

EN 510 vie chs, acer ckovaiehn oe eth aceon 22 
WH, AS iecigew acteurs teeny os 9 
Typewriter (Covered) ............ 7 
Vending Machine ..............- 60 
Venetian Blinds (Standard Size) ... 210 
OT Cee ee 15 


LAVATORY ITEMS 
Cleaning Commode (With Partition). 180 


ee a) rr re 50 
SREP Curae ree 10 
Mirrors 

he ose ee Ceres 20 

en ET er Serr 20 

ACY. PR teers er 40 
Wein TRPONGET 2... on cscs eres 13 
NR DRGGNE oo. ei eeee 10 
Paper Towel Dispenser .......... 7 
Paper Towel Disposal ............ 10 
Shelving 

Oe re err 8 

BF og Se ees 60 
Urinals—Complete ...........:.. 120 
Wainscotting, 75-100 Ft. Long..... 25 
Wash Basin and Soap Dispenser 

FEO) «a6 iis os oa dusta 0a% 120 
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MAINTE- 
NANCE 


REDUCE 


TIPS ON PROPER FLOOR CARE 


While maintenance engineers warn that “similar floors require different 
treatment under different conditions”, there are certain well-grounded 
operations that should always be included in any complete floor care program. 


Among these are: 


A floor must be absolutely clean before the application of any sealers, wax, etc. 
A floor should be coated with a surface sealer to increase density, provide lustre and resist 


dirt penetration. 


Whatever sealer is used, utmost care must be used to insure cleanliness both of the applicator 
and of the container in which the sealer is kept. 


Carefully measure sealer for the job being done. 
Leftover sealer from a given job should never be returned to the main supply; it should be 


discarded. 


Boxed material was supplied by Alden Elstrom A iat 


materials and equipment than with 
improperly functioning machines 
that are not -designed to do their 
job well. 

Equipment should be purchased 
not only with an eye to primary cost, 
but with full consideration of the 
savings it can effect in payroll time. 
For instance, a $300 floor sander 
may be cheaper to buy than a $200 
model, if it will save a few hours 
per week of labor at $1.30 per 
hour. Furthermore, the quality of 
work accomplished by men who are 
put in charge of modern efficient 
equipment and materials will nor- 
mally be much higher than that of 
personnel who are constantly frus- 
trated trying to do a good job with 
inadequate equipment. 


Location affects costs 


Proper storage space for ma- 
terials and equipment is also an 
important factor to take into con- 
sideration, once again from the 
standpoint of payroll time. Storage 
rooms for machines and supplies 
should be located close to those ar- 
eas in which they are used, in order 
to eliminate wasted time (again at 
$1.30 per hour) spent in running 
to remote parts of a school building 
to obtain materials and machines 
and, later in the day, to replace 
them. 

Many school buildings today are 
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plagued by unnecessarily high serv- 
icing costs because little thought was 
given to this aspect of operation 
when the buildings were originally 
planned and constructed. Foresight 
and understanding of the problem 
involved can eliminate this wasteful- 
ness if maintenance questions are 
given proper thought during the 
planning stage of a new school. 


Planning saves hours 


Many thousands of maintenance 
labor hours can be saved by fol- 
lowing these suggestions in design- 
ing a new school building: 


1. Translucent, rather than trans- 
parent glass, is easier to keep clean. 

2. Provide floor-drains with 4” 
curbs, instead of using slop-sinks. 

3.. Recess all trim to eliminate 
dust-catching edges. 

4. Hang toilets to keep floor 
clean for mopping. 

5. Install sufficient wall plugs to 
feed power to cleaning and mainte- 
nance equipment. 

6. Insist on modern, functional 
design that avoids dust-catching 
decorative elements. 


Planning cleaning and mainte- 
nance schedules and work loads 
during the construction phase, em- 
bodies the advantage of having per- 
sonnel learn their new tasks before 
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entering a new building. In this way, 
employees can be properly trained 
in advance, and the usual resistance 
that meets attempts to change well- 
established work patterns is elimi- 
nated. Measured work controls can 
be calculated directly from floor 
plans, well in advance of actual hir- 
ing or training of maintenance staff 
personnel. 

Once your cleaning program is 
evaluated, revised and established, 
it can be properly maintained only 
through the rigid use of written 
daily work schedules. Daily work 
sheets have space for such key items 
as designation of work areas, indi- 
vidual job assignments, names of 
employees to whom these tasks are 
assigned, additional special assign- 
ments and a checking column for 
completed jobs. Completely filled in 
and posted each morning, these daily 
work sheets make clear to each staff 
member just what jobs are assigned 
to him for the day. They also pro- 
vide the maintenance chief with a 
permanent written record of who has 
accomplished what each day. 

Many manufacturers of main- 
tenance equipment prepare inform- 
ative “how to” literature for admin- 
istrators and school board members. 
If you would like to be supplied 
with such information, without ob- 
ligation, circle number 799 on the 
Reader Service Card. 
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CRITICISM A PROBLEM 


When you want to form 
a citizens’ committee 


STUDY A SOLUTION 






PUBLICITY 


ao Fo 


= @ @ Between 1925 and 1945, 
Eugene, Ore., didn’t build a single 
school. The tax rate was very low. 
The town’s 11 schools housed 5,500 
children. 

In 1945, the town began to grow. 
Today it has 12,000 children in 
30 schools. Though this is not 
phenomenal growth compared to 
some communities around the coun- 
try, it was staggering for a town 
that suddenly needed new buildings 
and at the same time found it 
had to replace antiquated structures 
that were 40 to 60 years old. 

The first of a series of new bond 
issues was passed in 1945, immedi- 
ately following consolidation with a 
group of surrounding suburban dis- 
tricts. Other bond votes followed; 
by 1954, a total of $10 million had 
been voted in a 10-year period! 


Cause for concern 


None of the bond issues or serial 
tax levies that went with them, car- 
ried by an impressive majority. 
The average ran about three to two 
but tax resistance was mounting. 

Fortunately, opposition to fur- 
ther building was not openly or- 
ganized. There were obvious symp- 
toms of unrest, however. For ex- 
ample, in 1951, at the time of the 
bond issue and serial tax levy for a 
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Harassed school boards and administrators are 
fast learning the value of lay citizens’ committees. 
Here’s an “operations blueprint” that tells how 
one was formed and how it operated. 


new high school, it was reported 
that several young women—strang- 
ers to the community—went from 
door to door urging people to vote 
against the measures. The vote was 
close. Again, in 1954, a local real- 
tor ran an advertisment urging peo- 
ple to vote against the bond issue. 
The board itself began to receive 
critical comments—even from local 
citizens friendly to the schools. Hos- 
tile “letters to the editor” in the 
local newspaper became common- 
place. 


What the critics said 


In addition to believing that one- 
story school buildings “spread all 
over the lot” cost more, and that 
“We don’t need schools with gold 
doorknobs,” some local taxpayers 
objected to financing partially by 
means of the serial tax levy rather 


than entirely by bond issues. The 
serial levy, described as a “pay- 
as-you-go” plan, resulted in a 
higher annual tax bill for the in- 
dividual tax payer—but a great sav- 
ing in interest, in the long run, over 
a 20-year bond issue. Some taxpay- 
ers favored doing all building by 
bond issues, deferring payment over 
20 years, thus enjoying a lower an- 
nual tax bill, but a higher total cost. 

After careful study of the matter 
in 1948, the school board felt that 
a ratio of about 75% from bonds 
and 25% on a “pay-as-you-go” 
basis was about right. However, 
with some critics saying in 1954 
that all building ought to be done 
with bond issues, “so the kids can 
help pay for their own schools,” 
the board decided that the policy 
ought to be reviewed. 

At this time a citizens’ committee 
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COMPARISON OF ENROLLMENT TO BIRTHS 


School Economy 

EUGENE (To the Editor) — 
Just a word about our school 
district troubles. 

We need more school buildings, 
yes, but we also need more econ- 
omy in building them. Take for 
example our high school building. 
Our district was gypped. They 
| say its capacity is around 1,500 
_ students. That means that it cost 
| over $2,000 per pupil to construct 
the building for them. A building 
could and should be built for 
| $1,000 per pupil. 

_ I was through the high school 
twice while it was being built. 
I never saw such poor plans for 
the construction of a school build- 
ing in my life. 

Also, I think there was some 
waste in building the Frances 
Willard School. These past mis- 
takes cannot be remedied now. 
We will vote for the new $3,000,000 
bonds if we can have a promise 

' that these mistakes will not be 

repeated. This promise must be 

in the paper or over the air, or 
| a lot of us are going to vote 
against the bonds. 


Sincerely, 


W. A. PARK 
| 851 West 19th Ave. 


a ——— 
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was appointed by the board. The 
members wanted this lay committee 
for two reasons: 

1. They wanted to know whether 
citizens, after studying the facts, 
would come to the same conclusions 
arrived -at by the board and the 
superintendent and staff. 

2. They also felt that a finding by 
a representative citizens’ group 
would give support to school needs, 
whatever they were found to be. 

It was also felt that laymen could 
more effectively carry the story to 
the taxpayers, once they had ar- 
rived at some conclusions. 

Having decided that it wanted 
lay advice on building needs and 
financing, the Eugene board set 
about selecting a committee. A list 
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THEY FACED 





% Enrollment 




















Births Births Year 
Lane (at Sacred) Enter Actual | % Enrollment | To Sacred Heart 
Year County Heart | 1st Grade Ist Grade To Births Births 
1942 1632 1948 731 44.8 
1943 1631 1949 789 48.4 
1944 1680 1950 765 45.5 
1945 1615 1137 1951 835 51.7 73.0 
1946 1957 2002 1952 928 47.4 46.0 
1947 2830 2500 1953 1289 45.5 51.0 
. 1948 3028 2511 1954 1154 38.0 45.0 
45.0% 54.0% 
Average Average 
ESTIMATED 
ESTIMATED ENROLLMENT 
ENROLLMENT AT 54% OF 
AT 45% OF SACRED 
COUNTY BIRTHS| HEART BIRTHS 
1949 3022 2674 1955 1360 1445 
1950 3314 2773 1956 1491 1497 
1951 3499 2823 1957 1574 1524 
1952 3807 3089 1958 1713 1659 
1953 3944 3107 1959 1775 1677 
1954 3517 2913 1960 1582 1573 
1955 | | 
1956 | | 























of 150 names of persons who might 
serve on such a committee was 
made. Suggestions came from school 
principals, parent-teacher associa- 
tion executive committees, civic or- 
ganizations and board members. A 
few volunteers offered themselves 
when the board announced that it 
was appointing such a committee. 
The list, when prepared for con- 
sideration by the board, gave each 
person’s name, his place of resi- 
dence, occupation, whether he had 
children in school and organiza- 
tions in which he was active or 
with which he was connected. It 
was the board’s intention to select 
persons who were widely and favor- 
ably known, who had community 
contacts with different groups, who 


were representative of all geo- 
graphical sections of the district 
and who would deal objectively 
with information secured by the 
committee. 

The original list of 150 names 
was reduced to 100 by the board at 
its first meeting to consider ap- 
pointments. A second session re- 
sulted in the elimination of 50 more 
names. Agreement was _ finally 
reached on 35 who would be in- 
vited to serve. As may be imag- 
ined, they held various points of 
view concerning school buildings, 
their financing and school needs. 

Before inviting anyone to serve, 
the board discussed several persons 
who might be asked to act as chair- 
man. Previous experience had 
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shown that the achievements of a 
committee reflected in large meas- 
ure the chairman’s ability to work 
with people, to get committeemen 
to work consistently enough to pro- 
duce results and to bring people of 
differing views to an agreement on 
some major issues. The chairman 
had to be a person known and re- 
spected in the community, one of 
integrity, open minded and ap- 
proachable. The man who seemed 
to best fill this description was a 
dean at the local university. 

The chairman, when appointed, 
asked the board to include three 
persons of his own choice in addi- 
tion to the 35 selected by the board. 
One of these was a professor of 
journalism to serve as secretary of 
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the committee and help write the 
reports. The other two were the 
dean of the school of architecture 
and a prominent local realtor who 
was well acquainted with property 
values and community growth. 


How the committee shaped up 


In developing its final list of 35 
to be invited to serve on the com- 
mittee, the board sought a represen- 
tation of both men and women. 
Some of those invited had been 
quite critical of the school buildings 
and their financing and some had 
been quite generous in their praise. 
The board made sure that both 
points of view were represented. 
Its chief concern was that the per- 
sons selected could form a final 
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When hostile letters (far left) began to 
appear frequently in the local paper, 
the school board felt it needed to ob- 
tain up-to-date information with which 
to answer back. 
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A citizens’ committee was formed and 
undertook to obtain information and 
make recommendations to the board. 
One major project carried out by the 
committee concerned estimates of fu- 
ture enrollment. Based on their survey 
the committee was able to make spe- 
cific recommendations for areas in 
which schools were most needed and 
the types of schools to build. 
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Building new schools was just part of 
the job. Committee members visited 
many older schools, looked over plans 
for new ones. They recommended re- 
placing the worst of the older frame 
schools immediately; suggested that 
five new schools be planned to be built 
in seven years. 


opinion after study of the facts. 

Of the 38 persons—35 selected 
by the board and three requested 
by the chairman—31 found it pos- 
sible to accept appointment. Occu- 
pationally, the members were dis- 
tributed as follows: housewife, 8; 
merchant, 7; college professor, 3; 
public employee and farmer, 2 
each; engineer, mechanic, sales- 
man, motel operator, utility man- 
ager, contractor, wholesaler, doctor 
and realtor, 1 each. The commit- 
tee members also had good geo- 
graphical distribution in that 11 
members were from the suburban 
areas where about one-third of the 
district’s population resided. 

In the letter of invitation to serve, 
the board defined the areas it wished 
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the committee to study. It listed 
these as: (1) future enrollment, (2) 
appraisal of existing school buildings 
and recommendations for improve- 
ment or replacement, (3) the need 
for future buildings and sites and 
(4) methods of financing any future 
buildings deemed to be necessary by 
the committee. It indicated a free 
hand in the study of these matters, 
offered any material in the district 
files which would be helpful to the 
committee and agreed to make avail- 
able any help required from mem- 
bers of the district professional staff 
as well as secretarial help. A time 
limit of one year was indicated for 
the committee’s work, “‘on the basis 
of pressing need,” and it was stated 
that the committee was being estab- 
lished for this particular study and 
nothing else. 

Of the seven persons who de- 
clined, six did so for purely per- 
sonal reasons and only one because 
he did not care to be associated 
with the study. A number accepted 
with the stipulation that they were 
not to be considered “rubber 
stamps” called in to approve some 





The board had no previously developed plan... 
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plan already decided on by the 
board or superintendent. 

They were informed by the 
board chairman, both by letter and 
orally at the first meeting of the 
committee, that the board had no 
previously developed plan for which 
it was seeking approval and the 
members of the committee were 
free to determine their own find- 
ings. At the same time, they were 
told that the board had its legal 
obligations to discharge, and that 
recommendations of the committee, 
while they would receive careful and 
serious consideration, were not guar- 
anteed board acceptance. 


How the committee got started 

The general plan of organization 
of the committee was suggested by 
the four topics which the board indi- 
cated it wished to have the commit- 
tee study. At its first meeting, the 
committee set for itself a definite 
schedule of meeting once a month. 
It divided into five sub-committees 
for research and study. These were 
(1) population growth and needs, (2) 
existing school plants, (3) acquisi- 


MANY 





tion of sites, (4) architecture and 
construction and (5) means of fi- 
nancing. The sub-committees on 
sites and financing later merged to 
form one committee. This was due 
partly to overlapping of membership 
and partly to some common prob- 
lems which each encountered. All 
members of the main committee 
served on two sub-committees and 
some on three or four, time and 
interest being the chief determinants. 

The committee agreed that no 
publicity would be given to its find- 
ings and recommendations except 
through reports released to the 
board at its regular meetings. Re- 
ports of the sub-committees were 
mimeographed for the whole com- 
mittee in advance of being placed 
on the agenda for discussion and 
were again duplicated as revised for 
presentation to the board. 

An interesting aspect of the first 
meeting, in addition to the ex- 
pressed fear of some that they were 
not to have a free hand, was the 
differing points of view. The first 
became obvious when the chair- 
man began to ask for volunteers 
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the citizens’ committee was not a “rubber stamp.” 


to serve on the sub-committees. It 
was apparent that there were dif- 
ferent and conflicting opinions re- 
presented in each of the areas the 
board wished to have studied. Nat- 
ural divisions of the committee 
membership seemed to result with 
divergent points of view represented 
on each sub-committee. In view of 
this alignment, it is worthy of note 
that when the sub-committees later 
submitted their reports, all but one 
was adopted without a dissenting 
vote! It was referred back to the 
committee and was later adopted 
unanimously. 

Generally, the work of the sub- 
committees followed a common 
pattern. They first secured such in- 
formation as they could from the 
school district files and staff. They 
then assembled information of their 
own, which was discussed in their 
meetings. From these discussions, 
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agreement resulted and recommend- 
ations were made to the entire com- 
mittee. There they went through 
another period of discussion, refine- 
ment and agreement before being 
transmitted to the school board. 


What they recommended 


Recommendations of the com- 
mittee are perhaps the best indica- 
tion of the kind of things with 
which the sub-committees concerned 
themselves. Typical were those con- 
cerning existing school plants. The 
committee recommended that a 
priority be established for the aban- 
donment of frame buildings 25 or 
more years old. The result was that 
one was torn down immediately and 
a new building erected to replace it, 
the cost borne from serial levy 
funds. Other recommendations were 
to renovate four other structurally 





sound older buildings and to make 
some less important changes for the 
general improvement of a number 
of the other older schools. 

Findings of the sub-committee 
on future enrollment and new 
schools substantiated, in major part, 
enrollment forecasts made by the 
district itself. It found that 45% of 
the children born in the county en- 
tered the first grade in Eugene 
schools, and that 54% of those born 
at the largest local hospital entered 
the schools (see Table pg. 36). It 
found immediate need for a new jun- 
ior high school in the western part of 
the district and recommended im- 
mediate replacement of the worst 
of the old frame elementary build- 
ings. It recommended preliminary 
planning for five additional elemen- 
tary schools to be built over a pe- 
riod of seven years, but indicated 
that planning for elementary schools 
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There has been better public acceptance of new buildings and the 
need for them because of the citizens’ committee. 


and additions should be kept on a 
year-to-year basis to guard against 
building booms in large sub-divi- 
sions which would affect future 
population density patterns. 

The sub-committee on design 
and construction found most plan- 
ning good but was critical of the 
fact that landscaping usually fol- 
lowed the construction of buildings 
by from two to four years. It also 
objected to a gymnasium with a ma- 
ple floor in a new elementary 
school and recommended, instead, 
physical acitivity rooms with con- 
crete floors for greater utility. It 
believed that elementary school fa- 
cilities should be standardized. 


Approved serial tax 

The committee on acquisition of 
sites and financing needs approved 
the continued use of the serial tax 
levy for 25% of the cost of new 
construction with bond issues to 
carry the remainder. It recom- 
mended that the serial levy be used 
for needed elementary facilities 
from year to year and that bond 
issues be submitted as additional 
secondary schools became necessary. 
Its strongest recommendation was 
for an immediate bond issue of 
$3 million to finance a new high 
school, new junior high school and 
the acquisition of additional sites, as 
well as for advance planning by 
architects, well ahead of the time 


a building would actually be 
needed. 
Spearheaded campaign 


When the reports had all been 
approved by the committee-of-the- 
whole and transmitted to the school 
board, the lay committee volun- 
teered its services to spearhead the 
bond election campaign and to 
serve in an advisory capacity in the 
planning of three new schools—high 
school, junior high and elementary. 
Members of the committee, when 
the board accepted the offer of help 
in the campaign, organized them- 
selves for radio and television pro- 


grams, newspaper publicity and 
talks to service clubs and to other 
community groups. Endorsement of 
the proposed bond issue was se- 
cured from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the first time in the history 
of the community that such an en- 
dorsement had ever been given to a 
school financial measure. 

The committee devoted a meet- 
ing to organizing and planning for 
its part in the bond campaign. It 
divided into sub-committees for ra- 
dio, television, newspaper and 
service clubs. Each sub-committee 
chairman made contacts and sched- 
uled appearances for the members, 
either as a group or as individual 
speakers. When the schedule of ap- 
pearances was completed, it was 
duplicated and given to each com- 
mittee member. A fact sheet, stat- 
ing the salient points developed by 
the committee in its various re- 
ports, was prepared and duplicated 
for the use of the members so that 
each would tell essentially the same 
story but in his own way. Its cover- 
age was carefully planned and 
thoroughly carried out. 


Vote is favorable 

A favorable vote in an election 
held in October, 1955, while no 
landslide, opened the way for plan- 
ning new buildings. The vote was 
3,506 for the bond issue and 
1,901 against. This was the largest 
vote ever recorded in an election 
in the Eugene school district. The 
“yes” vote increased by some 800 
over the previous bond election and 
the “no” vote decreased by more 
than 300. The ratio of nine to five 
was the second-best received in re- 
cent years. 

Architects were employed and 
preliminary plans were secured. In 
addition to assistance with the prep- 
aration of these, members of the lay 
committee also worked with the 
board and a committee of nine lo- 
cal contractors appointed by the 
board to effect economies in con- 
struction wherever possible. Al- 


though some differences between 
architects and contractors were ap- 
parent, only one major issue arose. 
This involved the use of treated 
wood sash or metal sash. The 
matter was resolved by specifying 
treated wood sash and taking an al- 
ternate on aluminum. Bids revealed 
the metal sash to be less costly for 
the junior high and so “close” for 
the high school that the board ac- 
cepted the metal sash—in spite of 
the fact that Oregon is a timber- 
producing state. 


Board responsible 

The board members and _ the 
members of the lay committee 
served essentially as a jury, listen- 
ing to the arguments pro and con, 
and then giving their opinion con- 
cerning the proposals made. In the 
final decision only the board par- 
ticipated, since it had the legal re- 
sponsibility. Members of the board 
and of the lay committee were in 
substantial agreement, however, on 
all decisions. 


What was gained? 

What value can come from the 
work of a “structured” committee 
such as this? The Eugene board be- 
lieves that there are some very 
tangible ones. In the first place, 
three new schools have been built 
to house some 2,100 more children 
in the next three years, children 
who would otherwise have to go on 
double shifts. There has also been 
better acceptance of the new build- 
ings, and the need for them, because 
a group of 31 representative citizens 
found them to be needed. The new 
buildings are undoubtedly a greater 
value because so many individuals 
scrutinized the plans so closely dur- 
ing the planmimg stage. As a mat- 
ter of fact, both the high school and 
the junior high school were built at 
below the state average in per pupil 
cost, $1,375 for the high school and 
$827 for the junior high. These 
were substantially lower also than 
costs for other buildings built in re- 
cent years in Eugene. End 
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IF CLASSES 
WERE HELD 
OUTDOORS... 















Copyright 1957, American Seating Company. 
American Seating products are fully covered by 
patents and patents pending. 








Yes, if classes were held in the open like this... 


You’d buy American|¢ 








n|Seating furniture every time! 












































There are those who feel, and rightly so, that 
due to the pressing need for more school facili- 
ties, economy is more necessary than ever. 

They want to put their money to the best 
use in the most important things first. 

So, we put this classroom outdoors to focus 
attention on good seating. And to remind you 
that teachers and students use seating more 
than any other item. 

We go along with this sound economy- 
thinking 100%. We always have. A critical ex- 
amination will prove: (1) You get the greatest 
value, per dollar invested, in American Seat- 
ing furniture. (2) Students and teachers alike 
enjoy more benefits from American Seating 
equipment than any other make. Because . . . 

American Seating furniture has more pos- 
tural advantages and more structural features 
than any other make of school furniture. Anc 
it lasts much longer. Consequently, American 
Seating furniture is the most economical fur- 
niture you can buy. 





No wonder American Seating furniture out- 
sells every other make. 

No wonder those who buy American Seat- 
ing furniture for their schools take lasting 
pride in their purchases. 

Have you seen a demonstration of Ameri- 
can Seating fine school furniture lately? If 
not, let an American Seating representative 
give you a private showing in your own office. 
Also, let him tell you about our greatly ex- 
panded facilities which enable us to give you 
the finest service ever. American Seating Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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AMERICAN 
SEATING 


The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


® 





CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNITURE ¢ UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE * BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
STADIUM SEATS ¢ CHAPEL FURNITURE ¢ FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 


There's no better way to suggest freedom—and com- 
fort, too—than with an outdoor scene like this, showing 
beautiful American Seating furniture. You can have this 
same comfort and beauty in your schoolroom—from 
kindergarten through college—with American Seating 
fine furniture. Our Classmate line is shown here—one 
of our many lines. 
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Have you seen a demonstration 


of American Seating 
school furniture lately? 
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Here is an advantage worth having: the only self-leveling glide in 
the school-furniture field. And it is standard, at no extra cost, on all 
American Seating Classmate Tables. 


This silicone-floating glide automatically adjusts to the slightest 
unevenness in schoolroom floors. It permanently eliminates the slight- 
est tendency for the table to “rock” . . . insures a level working 
surface for students at all times. No other school-seating maker can 
offer you this exclusive feature. 


School authorities have endorsed silicone-floating glides as another 
American Seating aid to both learning and teaching. See it NOW! 


@ MAIL COUPON TODAY to arrange for your private demonstration. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY © GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


CZ Please send full-color school catalog. [) Please send full-color church catalog. 
C1! would like to see a demonstration of American Seating school furniture. 


C] Please have your representative contact me. 


Name 





Title 
School 
Address. 











City Zone State 













FLOOR LEVEL VARIANCE 


Exclusive, self-leveling, silicone-floating, 
hardened-steel glides quickly cushion 
and uniquely, automatically adjust 
tables to uneven floors. Large diameter 
protects floor surfaces. 
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SEATING 


® 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNITURE * UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE * BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
STADIUM SEATS © CHAPEL FURNITURE * FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 
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How to reduce 
school insurance rates 


Here are seven basic methods you can use to make 


significant savings on fire insurance. And you'll find 


the effort to save usually produces! a safer school. 


= = m= There’s nothing cheap 
about insurance, and there’s no 
such thing as an insurance “bar- 
gain.” But it is completely feasible 
to look for—and find—ways in 
which your district can reduce in- 
surance costs. 

Unfortunately, it takes both 
knowledge and work to achieve this 
desirable end. Few schoolmen ever 
really take the time to explore the 
potential. Yet, it’s a rare district 
that can’t save real money and, at 
the same time actually reduce its 
chances of a death-dealing fire. (On 
this score, it is a truism in the in- 
surance business that “high rates 


. are a sure sign of high fire dan- 


ger.”’) 
Here are some guideposts you 


ABOUT THIS ARTICLE 


THIS IS THE FOURTH in a series of articles on school 
insurance, each covering a subject of specific importance 
to school officials. The author is district superintendent 


of the Covina, Cal., schools. 


The factual material was gathered in a gigantic re- 
search job done in cooperation with the National Asso- 
ciation of School Business Officials. 
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may use in the direction of econ- 
omy, along with a report on how 
others have reduced the rates in 
their districts over the past 10 years. 

1. Some buildings don’t need in- 
surance. The insurance industry is 
set up to tailor-make every insur- 
ance program. It offers to school 
districts a wide variety of coverage 
calling for an equally wide varia- 
tion in rates. You should use the 
advisory service of your broker (or 
some outside consultant) to deter- 
mine what is available. You should 
also analyze your insurance prob- 
lems so that you eliminate from 
consideration those buildings or 
facilities on which insurance can be 
excluded. 

For example, your criteria for 


placing insurance should not be 
based on “probability of loss.” 
Rather, you must think in terms of 
whether the district could stand loss 
if it occurred. 

This principle is mentioned be- 
cause districts will frequently insure 
buildings which, because of their 
location or occupancy, require a 
high rate, but if the building were 
lost the district could easily absorb 
the loss as a regular expense of 
doing business. On the other hand, 
some buildings where the probabil- 
ity of loss is extremely low are not 
insured. Yet if these same buildings 
were lost, the district would be seri- 
ously crippled. 

In many districts, recognition of 
this curious set of facts can mean 


The five subject areas being covered are: 


1) How to place your fire insurance (School Manage- 


ment, October, 1957) 


2) How much insurance should you carry? (School Man- 
agement, Nov-Dec, 1957) 


3) What kind of policy to buy (School Management, 


January, 1958) 


4) How to reduce school insurance rates 


5) How to set up a fire prevention program 
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Take advantage of help offered by the insurance industry 


more real savings or better protec- 
tion. 

2. Take advantage of oppor- 
tunities offered by the industry. The 
insurance industry makes available 
to school districts many “package 
deals” which insure them at a lower 
rate. For instance, all programs 
should take advantage of the 90% 
coinsurance clause. The rate for this 
will be lower than for similar cov- 
erage bought to specific value. 

The industry offers the oppor- 
tunity for a district to purchase in- 
surance on a district-wide, “no 
location” blanket policy. If this pol- 
icy is bought in conjunction with 
the 90% co-insurance clause, the 
pro rata distribution clause is re- 
duced. Thus, the district assures it- 
self full coverage even if a complete 
site is lost. 

The extended coverage endorse- 
ment, and the vandalism and ma- 
licious mischief endorsement, both 
offer attractive packages for cover- 
age which can be bought separately 
at a higher rate. 

3. Select the most economical 
company. Don’t forget that there 
are reliable companies that are not 
members of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Some of these 
firms have the same strong man- 
agement characteristics and financial 
strength as do board companies. 
Don’t forget to consider them in 
the placement of your coverage for 
they frequently offer significant sav- 
ings in rates for coverage that is 
exactly the same as that offered by 
board companies. 

4, Have your rating bureau check 
plans. Each school district in the 
United States falls under the juris- 
diction of some fire rating bureau. 
These bureaus are formed through 
cooperative action of the insurance 
industry to gather loss experience 
on various types of coverage so that 
rates can be designed to assure 
purchasers of a secure insurance 
program and to assure companies 
of a profitable operation. 

In connection with the study 
upon which this article is based, 35 
of these rating jurisdictions located 
in the United States were ques- 
tioned concerning various aspects of 
their operation. Twenty-six of these 
rating jurisdictions replied and their 
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answers were received in time for 
inclusion in the report. 

Each rating jurisdiction which an- 
swered the questionnaire indicated 
that it would be willing to review 
construction plans and_ specifica- 
tions of all new buildings and ad- 
vise school authorities on features 
that might be included or deleted 
to favorably affect the fire rate. 
This service is offered free. Take 
advantage of it. Many times fea- 
tures are built into a_ building 
which cause a penalty in fire insur- 
ance premium rates against that 
building for the remainder of its 
life. Sometimes these features are 
not worth their long-range cost. 
Other times a more acceptable sub- 
stitute could be made at consider- 
ably less cost. In planning building 
construction, it would be well if 
each district would insert in its 
planning and construction proce- 
dure a step diverting the working 
drawings of a building to the local 
rating jurisdiction for its advice. 

The rating jurisdiction will not 
only concern itself with construction 
features and materials, but will also 
be interested in the availability of 
fire protection equipment. It is en- 
tirely conceivable that properly in- 
stalled protective equipment can 
more than pay for itself over the 
period of its lifetime in saving in- 
surance premiums. 

In addition to this positive gain, 
you will have the peace of mind of 
knowing you have done everything 
you could to protect the lives of 
students and employees housed in 
the building. 

The agency will also advise you 
as to the effect of occupancy on 
your rate. For example, there is 
much more likelihood of fire in a 
woodworking shop than there is in 
a regular classroom. The rating 
jurisdiction will advise you how to 
place these facilities so that occu- 
pancy will not create an additional 
fire hazard to other buildings. If 
you place facilities which have a 
relatively high probability of loss 
away from other facilities, you will 
greatly reduce your rate. 

5. Check your existing buildings. 
You may also receive good advice 
from the rating jurisdiction con- 
cerning buildings already in exist- 


ence. They will advise you about 
the necessity for additional protec- 
tive measures, and they may be able 
to save you money by suggesting 
modification of various facilities to 
reduce the exposure risk. They will 
be glad to review the rating sched- 
ule of your buildings so that you 
may identify those penalties which 
accrue to you because of the faults 
of management, untidiness or poor 
housekeeping. Many rates have been 
reduced when proper trash disposal 
measures have been instigated. All 
of these penalties are listed so that 
they can be readily identified and 
a judgment can be made concern- 
ing their eradication. 

6. Use the proper term. The next 
major consideration in buying in- 
surance at the lowest possible rate 
is finding the proper term for the 
coverage. 

The basic term for a fire insur- 
ance policy is one year. All rates 
are quoted in terms of cost of pre- 
mium (in cents) per $100 of in- 
surance protection for a period of 
one year. It is naturally advan- 
tageous for the insurance company 
to retain the account of the district 
for longer than one year. For this 
reason, companies make it a uni- 
versal practice to grant rate conces- 
sions when insurance is purchased 
for periods of three or five years. 
The usual reduction for the pur- 
chase of insurance for a three-year 
period is to grant three years of 
insurance coverage for payment of 
two and one-half years’ premium. 
This results in a saving to the dis- 
trict of one-sixth of the cost of the 
premium. 

An even larger reduction in pre- 
mium rates is offered to districts 
which purchase insurance for a 
period of five years. In this case, 
the district secures five years of in- 
surance coverage for the payment 
of four years’ premiums. This results 
in a 20% saving over the one-year 
rate. The district enjoys a further 
advantage in writing its insurance 
for a five-year period. It saves con- 
siderably on clerical time. 

7. Choose an economical pay- 
ment plan. There are a variety of 
payment plans available to a school 
district. Appreciable savings are 
possible if you choose well. Here is 
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From his desk, Dr. J. C. Witter, Superintendent of Schools, 
Caney, Kansas, is in instant two-way conversation with teachers. 
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Teacher saves steps; she answers calls from any 
point in room. Call from principal is announced 
by bright red privacy light. Teacher can also 
call principal. 





Portable amplifier and loudspeakers provide P.A. 
facilities for the auditorium, gym and athletic 
field . . . including announcements to spectators. 


For schools with low-budget problems 


Executone provides complete 
communications, classroom privacy 


Caney, Kansas, schools get all the many features of 
expensive console sound systems with simplified, low- 
cost Executone intercom. This inexpensive, all- 
purpose system saves time and energy for teachers 
and principal, increases administrative efficiency. 
Schoolwide announcements can be made from the 
principal’s desk. School programs, recorded music, 
speeches, special events, emergency dismissals, every 
form of sound system transmission can reach all 
school areas, as well as individual classrooms. 


You get these plus advantages with Executone: 
e@ Lower Cost—Expensive console features now possible 
with new simplified wiring circuit. 


e@ Easy to Operate—No complicated, confusing control 
panels. 


e Easily Installed in existing schools. In new construc- 
tion, additional savings possible on wiring. 


e Small Initial Investment—Starting with intercom, 
schools can add sound system features as required. 


@ Space Saving—Principal’s compact control station 
needs only small fraction of space required by console. 


More time for teaching! Teachers like the system. It 
saves them steps, time and energy . . . so students benefit, 
too! Find out what Caney schools have learned . . . how 
Executone School Intercom can improve your school ad- 
ministration. Just send coupon for more information. 


Lyeci/one 


SCHOOL COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Manufacturers of School-to-Home telephone equipment for shut-ins 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. G-10 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Without obligation please send: 

0 Complete details on Caney Schools’ 
communication set-up 

0 Other free descriptive literature. 

0 Name of local representative. 

Name 

School 

Address 

City Zone 


In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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(For more information, see last page) 
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Advertisement 


How you can 


REDUCE 
SCHOOL 
COSTS... 


Instead of stinting on the heating 
and ventilating system in an effort 
to economize, many school boards 
have reduced the cost of their new 
school buildings by the installation 
of an advanced hot water system— 
and at the same time have increased 


their classroom thermal comfort. 


What is this heating 

and ventilating system 

that saves up to 20% 
of the construction, equipment 
and installation costs incurred by 
some other systems? 
A. It is the Nesbitt Series Hot Water 
Wind-o-line System. Every classroom 
has its own Syncretizer for heating, 
ventilating, and natural air cooling. 
Wind-o-line fin-tube radiation (in 
wall-hung enclosures or in storage 
cabinets) extends along the sill to 
protect against cold walls and win- 
dow downdraft. 


Q. How does this system save 
so much money? 


A. The copper tubing of the Wind- 
o-line radiation becomes the supply 
and return mains for the Syncre- 
tizers in a group of classrooms or an 
entire wing. This saves on pipes and 
covering and eliminates expensive 
pipe trenches, mains and runouts. 
Circulating less hot water, smaller 
pipes and pumps are needed. Piping 
within the units is factory-assembled; 
labor costs are reduced. Night tem- 
perature is maintained by gravity 
heating, saving controls. 





Q. How does the system create 
a better thermal environment? 


A. By solving (in the only sure way, 
with Wind-o-line radiation) the cold 
wall and window downdraft problem, 
as well as providing (by means of 
the Syncretizer) the heating, venti- 
lating and natural cooling called for 
in each classroom. This double pro- 
tection assures healthful comfort— 
without physical distraction — for 
every pupil in the room—even those 
along the windows. It is “the thermal 
environment most conducive to learn- 
ing”—a Nesbitt distinctive. 
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Architect: John B. Somerville 
Associates, Inc. 
Engineer: R. J. Cott 
Capacity: 180 pupils. 
Gross area: 14,420 sq. feet 
Total contract: $163,409 
Heating and ventilating: $23,371 = 
Nesbitt Series Hot Water Wind-o-line Syst 
210 feet of pipe trenches, 120 feet of } 
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The Nesbitt Series Wind-o-line System is an engi- 
neering development of John J. Nesbitt, Inc., pioneers in 
the field of classroom thermal comfort. 

No other unit ventilator is equipped to perform as well 
nor so economically as the Nesbitt Syncretizer; and with 
Wind-o-line Radiation integrated, the Nesbitt System pro- 
vides its protected learning environment on the coldest days, 
even in classrooms with large window walls. 

The forced hot water arrangement here described makes 









THERMAL 
COMFORT | 
ALL WAYS | 


it possible for every school to afford and enjoy the unequalled ’ \ 

benefits of the Nesbitt System. wi Barning per school dollar — 

Schools in moderate climates where finned radiation is | 

not essential may have the economies of the series pipiNg —_ fade and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. | 

arrangement through the Nesbitt Mainline System. oink des ts Ace Cana? 

Send for the big book, More learning per school dollar. and by American Standard Products (Canada) Ltd. 

(For more information, see last page) i 
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Introducing a new series 
of SICO portable tables 


: ! tao 
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BY-“S” 


i\ 


Lower cost... yet with all famous SICO features 


There’s a new series of utility tables 
in the Sico System—series ‘“‘S.”’ In- 
tensive engineering has produced 4 
new rolling-folding tables that incor- 
porate all of Sico’s famous features, 
yet they sell for as much as 20% less 
than previous list prices! 

Now, Sico series ‘‘S’’ portable tables 
make efficient multi-use-of-space an 


even more practical solution for the 
crowded school with a limited budget. 





BY-"S"" 12’ table with benches—Precision 
“Floating Fold” cuts conversion time— 
insures easy, safe handling. Seats 20. 

LB-“S” Rolling, folding banquet table—Easy- 
to-clean “‘school top” of melamine plastic. 
Choice of lengths. 

1900-“S” Table with attached benches— Benches 
fold for easy floor cleaning. 6 or 8 ft. lengths. 
Seats 10 to 14. 

Tip-Top-“S” Table with benches—Folds and 


stores flat, or nests in extremely small area. aia 
6 or 8 ft. Seats 10 to 14. Tip-Top-"S 





For more information on the series “‘S”’ tables 


and the Sico System write today to. . . Ge «- 
SICO Manufacturing Company, Inc. » 5215 Eden Ave. So. « Minneapolis 24, Minnesota ¢ Dept.503 é: ‘) 


(For more information, see last page) 
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a run-down of some of the alter- 
natives: 

Five-year budget plan. It has 
been recommended that all districts 
write their insurance on a five-year 
basis.* This can be accomplished 
by cancelling and rewriting all poli- 
cies, and can usually be done on a 
pro rata basis if the same carriers 
are retained to write the new poli- 
cies. Once all policies have been 
cancelled, it is possible to rewrite 
them so that one-fifth of the policies 
become due at the next anniver- 
sary date, one-fifth at the second 
anniversary date, and so forth. 
This makes the insurance item of 
the budget more manageable in 
terms of size, while giving the dis- 
trict the advantage of a five-year 
insurance rate. This method, the 
five-year budget plan, is the most 
popular payment plan among school 
districts. 

Five-year policy paid in advance. 
There are other methods of paying 
for five years of insurance which 
should be understood by school of- 
ficials. It is possible to prepay the 
full five years in advance. By so 
doing, the district insures itself of 
the same insurance rate for the next 
five-year period. It is a hedge 
against rising rates. During that 
time it will have no insurance pre- 
miums coming due unless new 
buildings are endorsed onto exist- 
ing policies or new policies are pur- 
chased to cover them. However, 
one serious disadvantage of this 
method of payment is that every 
fifth year a staggering payment for 
insurance premiums must be met. 
Most districts find it difficult to 
systematically accumulate the large 
sums needed over the five-year pe- 
riod, and find it more convenient 
to use other payment schedules. 

The five-year 78% optional re- 
newable plan. The five-year 78% 
optional renewable plan can be 
used by districts which feel that in- 
surance rates may go lower during 
the next five years. In effect, they 
are allowed to take advantage of 
any lowering of insurance rates 


*Association of School Business Offi- 
cials of the United States and Canada. 
Insurance Committee Report on School 
Fire Insurance, 1938-45 Bulletin No. 
rT. 
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which may take place at any time 
during the five-year period. 

This plan operates as follows: 
During the first year, the district 
pays the full annual premiums for 
the insurance coverage. At the end 
of the first year, it has the option 
of renewing its coverage at 78% of 
the annual rate in effect at the time 
of renewal. Should any change in 
rates occur during any year, the 
rates in effect at the next renewal 
date are the ones which will be 
applied to the policy. 


The five-year annual _ renewal 
plan. A district which wishes to 
secure for itself the same insurance 
rates for the next five years as are 
in effect at the time the policy is 
written, may do so by entering into 
an agreement with the insurance 
company to buy its insurance on 
the five-year annual renewal plan. 

This plan operates as follows: 
During the first year of the five- 
year period the district pays full 
annual premium. On each succeed- 
ing year the district has the option 


HOW THE JURY OF EXPERTS VOTED 





A jury of experts was asked to rate various school — buying 


practices on a scale of “desirable, 


“au 


questionable,” or “undesirable.” 


Here’s what they said. To find out which expert voted P which way, hore 


is the key to their identities: 


ance. 
ance. 


attendance. 


Pa 


Practice 
or 
procedure 


one year 
two years 
three years 
five years 





Plan used in payment of premiums: 
Lump sum 

Annual installment 

78% optional renewable 

Budget plan 


Ways of reducing insurance rates 
Lessen risk 


coinsurance rather than specific insurance 


change building construction 


A. A professor of educational administration. 
B. A business official in a district of 250,000 average daily attend- 


C. A business official in a district of 10,000 average daily attend- 
D. A business official in a district below 10,000 average daily 


E. A representative of a stock insurance company. 
A representative of a mutual insurance company. 
G. A representative of a rating jurisdiction. 


Status of practice or procedure 
as judged by each specialist 


Desirable Question- Unde- 
able sirable 


Recommended term for which insurance should be written: 


Cooperation with other districts, insur- 
ance industry, government to develop 


data as basis for reducing rates 


Demanding “class rating” for all public 


schools in area 


B ACDEF 
B ACDF 
BDE ACF 
ABCDEF 
D ABCEF 
ACDF BE 
EF ACD B 
ABCDEF 
ABCDEFG 
ABCDFG 
BDFG AC 
ABCDFG 
ABCDFG 

















of renewing the insurance carried 
during the first year at 78% of the 
first year’s premium. 

The advantage to the district 
pursuing this plan is that it is guar- 
anteed a level premium rate through- 
out the life of the policy. Should 
the district feel that insurance rates 
are as low as they are likely to go 
for the next five years, it is enabled 
to stake its insurance at that rate 
for a five-year period without hav- 
ing to advance the full amount of 
the premium immediately. 

The three-year budget plan. The 
three-year budget plan operates es- 
sentially the same way as the five- 
year budget plan, except that cov- 
erage is purchased for only a three- 
year period. One-third of the total 
insurance carried by the district is 
renewed each year. It should be 
pointed out that, should any rate 
change occur during the year, the 
new rate applies on renewal. 

The three-year 78% optional 
renewable plan. The 78% optional 
renewable plan is applicable to the 
three-year rate as well as to the 
five. It works in exactly the same 
way as the five-year 78% plan. 


Insuring new buildings 

Insuring newly constructed build- 
ings under existing payment sched- 
ules. When a district rewrites its 
insurance on the basis of a three- 
year or five-year plan, it is some- 
times difficult to handle the addi- 
tion of new construction, since the 
completion date of the new build- 
ings may not coincide with the an- 
nual policy anniversary date. This 
problem can be solved by endorsing 
onto the existing policies, pro rata, 
the proper portion of the new val- 
ues. Thus, one-fifth of any new 
building would be endorsed into 
each year of a policy which was 
written on a five-year budget plan. 
This action tends to maintain the 
adopted anniversary date. Another 
advantage which accrues to the 
district from having an adopted an- 
niversary date is that there is less 
likelihood of a clerical oversight re- 
sulting in a policy’s not being re- 
newed when the due date arrives. 
When all of the district’s insurance 
becomes due on one date, such 
errors are less likely to happen. 

Only you can determine which 


of the terms will best suit your 
needs. If you feel that insurance 
premiums in your area are des- 
tined to go down, you will undoubt- 
edly want to purchase on the 
five-year budget plan. If you feel 
that they are destined to go up, 
you will probably want to purchase 
the five-year annual renewable 
plan. You should be aware, how- 
ever, that each of these plans offers 
individual benefits and penalties. 
You must select the proper one to 
suit your needs. 


How districts reduce premiums 


The two-nation survey from 
which the statements in this article 
were drawn revealed that fire rates 
in the United States and Canada 
are down considerably from what 
they were 10 years ago. Only two 
states indicated any raise in rate 
during this period. Moreover, dis- 
tricts responded to the question- 
naire in a way which left little 
doubt that the reduction in rate was 
brought about by action on the part 
of school officials. 

The most frequently mentioned 
specific action was the removal of 
fire hazards, a factor in 108 of the 
242 school districts responding to 
this question. Second in frequency 
of mention was “increased protec- 
tion,” either by school districts or 
by city officials. Third was a change 
in the type of construction being 
used for school buildings. Fourth 
was cooperative efforts with other 
state officials. A fifth factor, men- 
tioned by five respondents, was in- 
creasing the amount of insurance 
coverage, thereby securing a low- 
ered rate. It was assumed that the 
many districts which did not an- 
swer this question took no initia- 
tive in securing premium rate reduc- 
tions but were content to accept 
such reductions when they came. 

The factor of “cooperative action 
with other state officials” elicited 
one particularly interesting re- 
sponse. Twenty-two California dis- 
tricts indicated this was the prime 
reason for the reduction of rates 
in their state. These districts re- 
ported that the agency with which 
they cooperated was the California 
Association of Public School Busi- 
ness Officials. California’s outstand- 
ing 62% rate reduction seems to 





attest to the effectiveness of this 
cooperative effort, and would sug- 
gest that other states could do the 


' same. 


What experts recommend 

The: panel of experts which con- 
sidered this problem made the fol- 
lowing recommendations. 


1. These men, each outstanding 
in his field, unanimously recom- 
mended that districts take advan- 
tage of the 90% coinsurance type 
policy. 


2. They unanimously felt that 
districts should utilize the blanket 
no-location type district-wide pol- 
icy. 

3. They unanimously felt that in- 
surance should be written for a per- 
iod of five years, and in this con- 
nection they felt that the best way 
to accomplish this was to use the 
five-year budget term. Of course, 
they recognized that some unique 
problems might arise which would 
cause districts to take advantage of 
one of the other methods of writ- 
ing five-year insurance. 


4. They unanimously felt that 
companies should be selected with 
Best’s rating of A+AAA and that 
the company should be selected, 
using as criteria the service it offers, 
the financial strength and manage- 
ment characteristics, and the past 
performance of the company in set- 
tlement of claims. They inferred 
that the fact that a company was a 
board, non-board, or mutual com- 
pany would have little or nothing 
to do with its selection. 


$. They unanimously felt that if 
school business officials would take 
specific action toward reviewing 
rate schedules and eliminating risks, 
they could reduce rates. 


6. They felt that there should be 
coinsurance rather than specific in- 
surance, and the majority of the 
panel, four out of six, felt that it 
would be profitable to consider 
modification of the type of building 
being built by the school district in 
order to secure the most favorable 
rate. 


7. They unanimously urged that 
all school officials should band them- 
selves together to seek lower rates 
for school buildings. End 
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It’s good public relations to enlist business cooperation. More im- | 
portant, local businessmen can offer concrete support if you show them | 
how. Here’s a recommended approach, a handful of case histories | 


showing what business cooperation has produced in other districts. 
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Local business 


can help 


your school 


= & #School administrators 
have long been wary of accepting 
offers of help from businessmen. 
Today they needn’t be. Too often 
in the past there were so many 
strings attached to such offers that 
the schools were better off going it 
alone. 

Today the picture is different; 
businessmen are offering construc- 
tive, imaginative help to schools, 
d schools are profiting from it. 
What has caused this change? 
During the past decade public con- 
sciousness of educators’ problems 
has been growing. In 1947 the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission was 
able to count only seven citizens’ 
committees for better schools 
throughout the country. Today there 
















are an estimated 15,000-20,00@. 
Even more significant than the n 
merical increase is the shift in 
membership. Several years ago 
members of such committees were 
in the 28 to 35 age group. They 
were, for the most part, young moth- 


Jr., president of the Wati 

zens Council for Better Schools, 
council members today are a dif- 
ferent breed. They are older men, 
predominantly businessmen and 
leaders in their communities. In 
many cases they have already 
made outstanding contributions to 
their local school systems. They 
know that schools are not run like 








Presenting tne 


SINGER SLANT-O-MATIC... 


The finest sewing machine ever built for home or school! use 


Dramatically new and different in every way, the And every sewing group... from beginners to the most 
SINGER* Slant-O-Matic outsews any other machine for advanced students... will enjoy the Slant-O-Matic’s 


both straight and fancy stitching. amazing ease of operation. This versatile machine has 


It’s the most durable automatic zigzag machine youcan COMvenience features never built into any machine before! 


buy, mechanically perfected for years of service-freeopera- § Available at school discounts for classroom use and 
tion. With unmatched ease and beauty, it sews onthefinest _ special discounts for clothing teachers’ personal use. Port- 
to the most rugged of fabrics without slipping or stalling. able, cabinet and classroom table models. 


Only the Slant-O-Matic 
has all these 
exciting features! 


e Only zigzag sewing machine with Slant-Needle 
for better vision, precise stitching 

e Exclusive “‘drop-in” bobbin in front of needle 

Fixed bobbin case—prevents dropping, chipping 

e Exclusive elevator throat plate raises by finger-tip 
control—no feed to drop for darning and em- 
broidery, no tools needed for cleaning, superior 
fabric handling 

e “Tune-in” knob for instant change from straight 
stitching to hundreds of decorative stitches, but- 
tonholing, overcasting, zigzag seaming 

e Snap-up eye-level stitch chart that guides you 
as you “tune in” infinite decorative stitches 

e Only machine with a built-in threading diagram 
that snaps open for instant instruction 

e Gear motor drive for smoothest sewing ever—no 
belt to wear out or slip 

e This machine actually disengages its zigzag mech- 
anism to allow superior straight stitching 

e Micro-stitch length control that produces up to 
200 stitches per inch 

e Zero to maximum tension in one turn for simple 
tension regulation 

e Built-in “safety” thread cutter, scored throat plate 
for guiding stitching, flexible steel seam guide and 
many other extras 

e The only zigzag machine made in America for 
home sewing! 


For free folders fully describing the Slant-O-Matic 
and other supplies and services offered by SINGER, 
write to SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co., Educa- 
tional Dept., 149 Broadway, N.Y. 6, N.Y. Ask for 
a demonstration at your SINGER SEWING CENTER. 





a’ SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


UT) *A trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO 


(For more information, see last page) 
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corporations. They know that they 
can’t walk in and try to run things. 
They know too, that school admin- 
istrators won’t stand for any strings. 
They don’t have to; there are 
enough conscientious business lead- 
ers who realize that business has a 
greater responsibility than simply 
amassing profits or declaring divi- 
dends. 

Russia’s launching of the earth 
satellites has not radically changed 
the picture. It did act as a sort of 
catalyst, however, dramatizing the 
need for a closer alliance between 
business and education. 

Schools can get help today; the 
kind of help they want. Business 
wants to lend a hand, but in most 
cases, they have to be told how to 
begin. It’s up to the schools to make 
it easy for business to sponsor edu- 
cational programs. 


What kind of help? 


Last month the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools published 
a “how-to-do-it” booklet How Bus- 
iness and Schools Can Work To- 
gether. The 38-page booklet is 
based on a survey of 265 com- 
panies and 305 school administra- 
tors. (To get a free copy, circle 
number 792 on the Reader Service 
Card.) In addition to explaining to 
businessmen what they need to 
know about schools to work effec- 
tively with them, the booklet offers 
- scores of tested, specific programs 
that companies can sponsor in their 
local school systems. It details case 
histories of unusual local, regional 
and national school aid programs 
that business concerns have spon- 
sored, either separately or as a joint 
effort. 

On the other side of the ledger 
it lists ways and means that the 
schools can employ to capitalize on 
the cooperativeness of local busi- 
nessmen. 

Here are some of the things that 
business can do to help the schools. 
In many school systems some or all 
of these programs are already in 
effect. This may be the case in 
your district. If not, these are the 
kinds of suggestions that business 
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Schools can get help from business today. It’s up to 
them to make it easy for business to sponsor programs.. » 


firms will welcome. They are 
equipped to undertake these forms 
of aid; they can be shown that 
they have been tested successfully 
in other areas. 

1. Employ teachers during sum- 
mer months. Summer jobs in major- 
interest fields, particularly science, 
can be very valuable to teachers in 
keeping up with current practice in 
the commercial world. More than 
one teacher has discovered after a 
summer’s work that he has been 
teaching his students an outdated 
system or theory. New insights add 
to the teacher’s value as an in- 
structor. (Incidentally, this cross- 
fertilization often works in reverse!) 

2. Hire school personnel for spe- 
cial research projects, particularly 
in the non-scientific fields. Giving 
teachers practical “in-plant” prob- 
lems to solve can be of value both 
to the teacher and to the business- 
man. Such experiments give the 
teacher insight into common busi- 
ness problems. 

3. Donate equipment for extra- 
curricular school activities. Many 
companies have valuable equip- 
ment gathering dust in their store 


rooms which could be used for ac- 
tivities not covered by the school 
budget. For example: a science 
club may not have funds for funda- 
mental equipment; the school paper 
may lack typewriters or duplicating 
equipment. 

4. Put special research services 
at the disposal of school personnel. 
A company with an extensive sci- 
ence reference library permits teach- 
ers in the area to use its facilities. 
Some companies assign staff per- 
sonnel as consultants, available to 
answer technical queries. Some put 
teachers on mailing lists to receive 
technical bulletins or trade associa- 
tion newsletters. Others actually 
lend their specialists to the school 
as discussion leaders or temporary 
instructors. 

5. Prepare special exhibits for 
schools. Upon request of the schools, 
many companies will provide equip- 
ment or displays relating to their 
industry. Such industry backing has 
been largely responsible for the in- 
crease in science fairs throughout 
the country. 

6. Give scholarships and fellow- 
ships to outstanding students and 





their schools. 


education. 





A NATIONAL PROGRAM 


The BVD Co., located in New York City, has embarked on a nation- 
wide campaign to aid schools. The company is offering annual na- 
tional and regional awards to citizens’ groups doing the most to aid 


Building surveys, bond campaigns, teacher recognition programs, 
aid for gifted or retarded children or any other form of help for 
the schools can gain recognition under the BVD program. 

In the first award period, recently concluded, Dad’s clubs, PTA’s, 
citizens’ committees, Ad clubs, social clubs and many other types of 
organizations competed. Each competing organization submitted a 
2,500 word report on its activities plus exhibits, such as newspaper 
accounts, of the work it did. This material was judged by a board 
selected by BVD. The judges chose the best program from each of 
five regions and also selected a national award winner. 

The first national award was presented in December to a PTA- 
citizens’ committee in Greece, N. Y., which sparked a plan that re- 
sulted in consolidation of three school districts, passage of a bond 
vote and construction of a new high school eliminating the neces- 
sity of transporting area students out of the district for their secondary 
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Rihedl] en PROJECTORS 


> BUILT-IN LUBRICATIONA, 
‘ IST PICTURES 
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You’re looking at 11 reasons why RCA Audio-Visual 














1 Brightest pictures in the business. Junior and Senior 4 RCA Projectors are simplest to thread. Direct-line Y 
models now designed for 1200-watt lamps giving 20% film path makes it easy for anyone to thread in 
brighter pictures without danger of heat-damaged 30 seconds. 
film. Porto-Arc projector, for large auditoriums, “_ ln ws 
produces extra brilliant large-screen pictures. 5 Built-in lubrication means no more oiling cares. f 

Permanently lubricated sintered metal parts are 

2 New nylon and synthetic-sapphire pressure guides “Life-Tested”’ to assure long life without adding a 
protect film at all critical points in film path. drop of oil. 

‘ 

3 Hushed operation makes every showing a pleasure. 6 New scuff-resistant surf-green finish holds up longer. 
Operating hum doesn’t steal attention from Look for it. It identifies the new ‘“‘Life-Tested” 
the screen. RCA Projector line. 


*Rigid endurance standards have been set for RCA ““LIFE-TESTED” Projectors. 
Individual components as well as finished projectors are subjected to continuous 
—- to evaluate the durability and efficiency of all operating parts.‘‘LIFE-TESTED”’ 
at RCA means better, more reliable performance from RCA projectors. 


(left to right) Porto-Arc Projector, Junior Projector, Senior Projector. (top shelf) High Fidelity Record 
Player, High Fidelity Tape Recorder. (bottom shelf) Portable Record Player, Educational Record Collection 








7 New “Scholastic”’ Audio-Aids are ruggedly built for 


ine - , 

1 school use. Metal reinforced corners, reinforced 
speaker grill, scuff resistant case make them perfect 
for classrooms. 

= 8 Fabulous ‘‘Tri-Coustic’”” speaker systems deliver 
7 excellent high fidelity sound over wide frequency 
.§ range. Hear one soon .. . it’s exciting! 

| 9 Guarded tone arms, permanent ‘45’ spindles, and 
P easily replaceable cartridges make ‘‘Scholastic’’ 


players convenient to use. 








Products excel in sight and sound 





10 Very simple controls make it easy for teachers or 
pupils to operate ‘‘Scholastic’’ instruments. 


11 RCA Educational Record Collection is educator- 
selected, educator-approved. Special record bonus 
offer with purchase of "Scholasticplayers.Ask your dealer. 


For new experiences in sight and sound ... see your RCA 
Audio-Visual Dealer. He's in the Classified Directory 
under “Motion Picture Equipment and Supplies.” Or, 
for descriptive literature, write the address below. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS 
Tmk(s) ® CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 


(For more information, see last page) 











teachers. Big companies are not the 
only ones that have set aside sums 
for this purpose. Community con- 
scious businessmen have established 
innumerable local financial aid pro- 
grams for students and teachers. 

7. Set aside special times for 
students and teachers to visit plants. 
Special visits to industrial plants 
and business offices are arranged 
to illustrate exactly how a product 
is made or processed. These visits 
show industry in action and enliven 
discussion of economic theory. 

8. Participate in teacher recogni- 
tion days. Usually annual events, 
activities on these days range from 
luncheons and dinners in honor of 
teachers to presentations of special 
plaques and awards for distin- 
guished service. (For a variation on 
this theme, see box, page 55, ex- 
plaining the BVD Co.’s awards to 
community groups aiding their 
schools.) 


What schools can do 


Aid—mutual aid—is not a one- 
way street. There are things that 
schools can do to further coopera- 
tion between business and educa- 
tion. Here are a few: 

1. Set up career guidance ad- 
visory services. Help students to 
plan wisely for their futures by 
keeping them informed on a va- 
riety of careers—and the oppor- 
tunities available in them, locally, 
regionally and nationally. 

2. Invite businessmen to speak 
to students on their own industries. 
First-hand information about a spe- 
cific field is important to students; 
a lively question and answer ses- 
sion can clear up career points that 
might take weeks of independent 
probing. Through this means stu- 
dents can find out exactly what it 
takes to enter and succeed in speci- 
fic fields of endeavor. 

3. Encourage local businessmen 
to hire students for summer work 
in their special interest fields. This 
gives business a short-term labor 
pool during their own personnels’ 
vacation periods; it gives students 
insight into local industries. 


There are almost as many ways of getting aid | 
from business as there are types of business. “ 


4. Promote the formation of ex- 
tra-curricular clubs designed to fur- 
ther career preparation. Anything 
you can do to fit a student more 
fully for whatever career he favors 
is beneficial to him and to the field 
he will eventually enter. 

5. Give students a balanced pic- 
ture of industry’s role in society. 
Businessmen find that many stu- 
dents and some teachers still view 
modern business in terms of the 
sweatshop and depression days. It’s 
part of your role as a teacher to 
see that they know what the true 
story is today. 


Some actual case-histories 

A variety of methods is employed 
in various areas of the country to 
aid the schools. There are almost 
as many ways of getting aid from 
business as there are types of bus- 
iness. But some plans have proven 
so effective that their patterns are 
spreading. 

One of the outstanding examples 
of continuous, diversified business 
participation with education exists 
in Tulsa. Schools in this oil-rich 
Oklahoma city have enjoyed fre- 
quent personal exchanges with hun- 
dreds of businessmen. Not only have 
businessmen given generously of 
their time in career guidance ac- 
tivities, and sponsored frequent 
school announcements on _ radio 
and TV, but they have also given 
the schools concrete support in the 
form of two exhaustive reports on 
school finance needs from the bus- 
inessman’s viewpoint. These con- 
tributed in a large measure to the 
passage of favorable legislation. 
Through the coordination of the 
Chamber of Commerce, they have 
sponsored highly effective Business- 
In-Education days and are now or- 
ganizing a teacher recognition pro- 
gram and are also actively promot- 
ing educational television in Tulsa. 

In the spring of 1957, to help 
meet the need for more science 
and math training, a business pro- 
gram liaison sub-committee of the 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce made 
a survey of science teachers to find 








out their most pressing needs. They 
evolved a nine-point school aid 
program which was sent to 115 
companies with a request for a 
pledge of support. Response proved 
excellent. 

Briefed down, here is what Tulsa 
industry promised to do: 

Provide personnel to speak to 
classes on standard topics, new de- 
velopments and careers; conduct in- 
dividual guidance conferences; dem- 
onstrate processes and scientific prin- 
ciples; sponsor clubs; and sponsor 
special group of individual projects, 
such as construction of a telescope. 

Invite teachers and selected stu- 
dents to professional meetings that 
will be of special interest to them. 

Make films, film-strips, displays 
and exhibits, relatively free of ad- 
vertising, available to the schools. 

Conduct well-organized plant and 
business office tours for entire 
classes and representative groups. 

Donate obsolete and _ surplus 
equipment to schools, or lend spe- 
cial equipment when there is a par- 
ticular and vital need. 

Offer financial help to indivi- 
duals or groups working on special 
projects (sometimes the lack of $10 
can prevent a student from com- 
pleting a project). 

Increase efforts to provide sum- 
mer employment for teachers in 
fields related to their teaching. 

Provide additional scholarships 
for both teachers and students. 

If a particular company does not 
wish to participate in any of these 
ways, it is asked instead to con- 
tribute cash to be held by the co- 
ordinator for use on worthwhile 
projects. Administration of this pro- 
gram is simplified by having all 
requests, both ways, channeled 
through a single coordinator, the 
supervisor of science for Tulsa’s 
schools. * 

We’ve noted previously that edu- 
cators have had reasons, in the 





* Note: a detailed examination 
of the Tulsa program will appear 
in the March issue of SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT. 
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past, to look the business gift-horse 
in the mouth. Nowhere was this 
more true than in the case of com- 
pany towns. In a community where 
one plant dominates the labor mar- 
ket the tendency has been for the 
company men to dominate the 
school curriculum as well. In some 
cases the school program was little 
more than a training program for 
workers in the town’s industry. As 
evidence of how drastically things 
have changed, let’s examine the 
approach used by International 
Paper in 20 of its mill communities. 


International Paper steps in 


A few years ago International 
Paper began planning a school aid 
program for the communities in 
which its plants were located. At 
first the company considered schol- 
arships, but then lighted on the idea 
of aid to secondary schools. Un- 
certain of how to implement such 
a program, the company consulted 
professional authorities in secondary 
education, who agreed to act as 
liaison between the company and 
the school administrators. Before 
contact was made with the schools, 
the company established certain 
policies it wanted to maintain. 
Among the main points were these: 

The company would put up 
money for worthwhile educational 
projects that the schools themselves 
felt were needed. Thus the program 
could be flexible from community 
to community and from year to 
year. 

The company did not want to 
assume financial obligations nor- 
mally incumbent upon the school 
system itself, nor did it want to 
underwrite the special new projects 
indefinitely. Within a reasonable 
time, the program would have to 
prove itself worthy of adoption as 
part of the tax-supported school 
budget, or be dropped. 

Finally, the company made it 
clear that it did not want to dictate 
to or influence the schools in any 
way. The financial aid would be 
given for worthy undertakings with 
no strings attached, simply as a 
means of improving local education 
for the benefit of all members of 
the community. 

Once these ground rules were 
established, International Paper 
went ahead with its program. Its 
educational consultants contacted 
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school officials, helped them survey 
their special needs and set up pro- 
grams for the company to sponsor. 

To date this program has been 
responsible for new educational 
programs in 20 of the communities 
where IP has mills. The projects 
range from development of a pro- 
gram designed to improve tech- 
niques in reading instruction to pre- 
paration of a comprehensive five- 
year guidance program designed to 
include every student and parent 
in a school system of 20,000. 

These are just samples of the 











ype of aid and assistance that are 


se available to schools through 


the medium of business. The pro- 
grams that are already in existence 
today, whether under the aegis of 
large corporations or small busi- 
nesses, provide positive proof that 
business can offer concrete, sub- 
stantial, worthwhile help to the 
schools. Assistance of this caliber 
must be welcomed by educators; its 
importance to students and teachers 
alike cannot be overestimated. Its 
importance to the country’s future 
is incalculable. End. 





The perfectly matched card catalog sections 
shown here may be interchanged or supple- 
mented by new sections at any time. However 
you alter or add to Gaylord Sectionals, your 
new combinations will look like complete 
single cabinets. 


This modern styling is now available in four 
attractive finishes, light oak, dark oak, light 
maple and dark maple to blend with prac- 
tically any decorative scheme. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT on all orders, transportation charges 
paid. Write today for complete information. 


LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 





(For more information, see last page) 
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Solving the 
SEAT 


C8: 





The role of today’s school board 
member is often likened to that of an economist 
Y with parental conscience. Numerous problems, 
such as seating-for-eating, call for the best possible way of accommodating 
the youngsters within an inflexible budget. 


In today’s crowded schools . . . in tomorrow’s new schools. . . 
any gym... any multi-use area . . . any corridor becomes a 
colorful, comfortable, orderly lunchroom in minutes .. . 
with Erickson extremely portable lunch tables with benches. 


The cost-saving advantages of efficient multiple use of space, 
made possible by Erickson portables, plus the many 
product benefits such as . . . plastic benches as well as plastic 


tops . . . automatic hydraulic action . . . new “‘walk in—walk out”’ design 
. .. minimum storage . . . durability for year after year 
economy .. . all are expressed in the authorizations of 


Erickson portables by thousands of the nation’s boards of education. 














2580 UNIVERSITY AVE, ST. PAUL 14, MINN. 





(For more information, see last page) 
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18 important reasons Fa2&one portables 
give you greatest value for every precious 


school dollar you spend 






















1. Unconditional guarantee! 

2. Expanding "M” folding! 

3. Benches never touch tops! Just off the presses. Color- 
4. Uncomplicated engineering! eee ho cee ) 
5. 5 complete leg sections! eating problem in your 

6. Square steel tubing! — 

7. Plastic covered table tops! —_— = = 

8. Color choices for table tops! 7 

9. Plastic underside on tables! 


| Ba... MFG. CO. 


10. Sanitary molding on table tops! 
Dept.SM-2¢ 2580 Univ. Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. « Midway 5-6465, 


11. Plastic covered benches! 
12. Special color for benches! 
13. Plastic underside on benches! 


14. Sanitary molding on benches! 


n if in . lating! i Gentlemen: Please send my free copy of your new 
15. Beautiful Zine wydite ame 20-page booklet on solving the seating-for-eating problem. 





16. Finest grade %4” plywood! 
17. Precision jig-held welding! NAME __tme 
18. Smooth non-marking casters! 





\ SCHOOL 


ADDRESS. 
Cichsore PORTABLE FOLD-A-WAY PRODUCTS JO — 
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Centralized Feeding 
can save school district money 


Thirteen elementary schools in a Washington district saved $100,000 in 
capital outlay and additional thousands in operating costs through the 
use of a centralized kitchen. The key: service in aluminum foil containers. 


= « « A centralized school lunch system that 
saved a district a capital outlay of $100,000 has com- 
pleted its first year of operation with economies of 
additional thousands of dollars. 

The new system provides hot lunches for 13 elemen- 
tary schools each day in the Bremerton, Wash., school 
district. It is currently being adopted by four other 
communities in the. state. 

The system saves both money and space which can 
be used for construction of additional classrooms in 
individual schools. Key to the operation is disposable 
aluminum foil containers in which hot lunches can be 
prepared and distributed from a central point. 

The aluminum containers are supplied by Reynolds 
Metals Co., which pioneered development of similar 
containers for the US Air Force in-flight feeding pro- 
gram. All food is prepared and packaged in a central 
kitchen and delivered by trucks to outlying schools. 

Portion size of the lunch depends on age level and 
is indicated by different colored aluminum foil covers 
which protect the food from the moment it is packaged. 

The hot main portions are supplemented by cold 
items packaged in transparent film and by a carton of 
milk, fulfilling requirements for a Type A lunch. 

Lunches can be served in classrooms, a cafeteria or 





lunchroom. The expense of building, equipping and op- 
erating a kitchen at each individual school is eliminated. 

School principals and teachers at Bremerton claim 
the system speeds service, enables children to eat in 
a more relaxed atmosphere and helps cultivate good 
table manners. Both teacher and student have more 
time for recreation during the lunch period. A high 
degree of sanitation is made possible by the system. 
The containers and all other packaging materials and 
utensils (including plastic forks, knives and spoons) 
are completely disposable, eliminating the need for 
collecting, scraping, sterilizing and storing dishes. 

The central kitchen, built at a cost of approximately 
$73,000, has a work area of about 1,700 sq. ft., and 
is equipped with the latest type of appliances, including 
large ovens, steam cookers, a steam chef and a mechan- 
ized belt assembly line. The kitchen crew consists of 
a manager, a cook, a baker and 10 part-time helpers, 
and a pantry woman. Work begins at 6 in the morning, 
and by 10 a.m. the last of the day’s lunches are out. 

Food is prepared in the normal manner, except 
that the items to be cooked are not completely finished 
but are placed in Reynolds Aluminum Cass-Rol Paks 
#508-C. Canned or frozen items are added without 
preliminary preparation whenever possible. Exact por- 


Loading up. The Bremerton district 
uses two three-quarter ton trucks to 
bring food to its schools. Here a 
driver loads wire baskets, containing 
hot food, into specially prepared 
partitioned sections. All cold packages 
are loaded into the rear section of the 
truck which can be refrigerated with 
dry ice. 
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tions are placed in these containers as they travel 
along the conveyor belt. When they reach the end they 
are covered with aluminum foil, cut to size and placed 
in wire racks in groups of eight. The racks are stacked 
on dollies and wheeled into a walk-in refrigerator. 

As soon as each school in the system determines 
how many lunches will be required for that day, the 
figures are phoned into the kitchen, so that by 9:30 
am. a complete tally is obtained and exactly the 
number of portions needed in each of three sizes for 
different grade levels can be prepared. Each size has 
the same food, but quantities are increased for the 
upper grades. The completed units are wheeled from 
the refrigerator to an assembly area where the truck 
drivers, working from tally sheets, assemble the cor- 
rect number for each grade level of their particular 
schools and load their trucks, which can be refrigerated 
with dry ice. 

Delivery at each school is easy because the meals 
can be carried in the wire racks in any multiple of 
eight and thus handled without undue exertion. The 
small ovens at the schools have thermostats and timers 
and are preheated to 350 degrees F. The meals are 
placed in them one-half hour before serving time. 
With a staggered lunch period, one oven can be used 
to cook 208 lunches. 

The food is removed from the oven after the correct 
cooking time. It is placed on the service line along 
with the cold components and milk, or placed on a cart 
to be wheeled to classrooms. End 





Spank 
Bright Floors 
w Easier 


Maintenance . 
Products . 








Proper cleaning is protection for floors. But... proper 
cleaning often requires a lot of maintenance time. 
Brulin products aid in savings of maintenance labor. 


Brulin’s Octo-Solve saves time and money on cleaning 
because it is a liquid concentrate, can be diluted with 
water for any strength needed from stripping wax to 
light cleaning of floors. 


Protection of floors of all types can be easily accom- 
plished with Brulin’s Octo-Solve and floor finishes. 
Brulin offers a wide variety of durable, slip-resistant 
finishes for composition tile, terrazzo, concrete and 
wood. Brulin products are used by many of America’s 
largest institutions for safety, protection and main- 
tenance of heavily trafficked floors. Your schools de- 
serve the finest too, which actually costs you less. 


There’s a Brulin representative to heip you. 









Brulin & Company, Inc. 
2939 COLUMBIA AVENUE-—INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
1793 12th STREET—OAKLAND 7, CALIFORNIA 


(For more information, see last page) 
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| ALLIED’S 
. best buys 
for schools 












































Famous ALLIED 





NEW knight 
Dual- Speed Push-Button 


Automatic Tape Recorder 


Judged ‘“‘Best Buy” among recordi 4 
perts and educators. Features push- 
ton keys for instant recordin Soybeek. 
rewin ator or fast forwar "operation. 
Renowned for faithful reproduction. Has 
2-speed (734” and 334” per second) dual- 
track recordin; mechaniem and efficient 
erase system. rds up to 3 hours on 
a single tape. Hum-free pee aay 
preamplifier; quality 3-watt amplifier; 4 
x 6” speaker; dual neon-glow level indi- 
cators; tone control; safety interlock to 
— accidental erasin é; Simple to 
rate. Attractive portable case. Com- 
bo ete with microphone. 5” reel of tape 
and take-up reel. Shpg. wt., 29 lbs. 
A 751 KNIGHT Recorder, 


404 PAGE 
1958 CATALOG 


Send for the leading o> to 
everything in electronics for 
sound and recording e sipaeenily 
= KNIGHT-KITS for relatives talk instru- 
ments, tools, books, electronic parts. 
Write for FREE copy today. 


See our catalog for ALLIED RADIO 
dozens of = fine 100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 103-88 


— pase - ‘mM. 


(For more : aan aa last ae 


Hows FOLDING TABLES 


knight-kits 
Best for Training 





10-in-1 Radio Lab Kit 


Builds any one of 10 
projects with simple wir- 
ing change: receiver, 
amplifier, oscillator, sig- 
nal tyanen,, electronic 


raape oe etc. 
83.Y 265...Only $12.65 





“Ranger” AC-DC Radio Kit 


Popular 5-tube super- 
het radio project. Thou- 
sands used in shop 
training. Teaches radio 
par pte me Complete 
with cabine 

83 Y735. “Only$17, 25 














1 If it folds... 
ask HOWE! 


STRENGTH 


WHERE iT COUNTS! 


e HOWE Folding Tables stand dependably firm despite hard 
use! Each has a riveted and welded, high-grade carbon steel 
understructure. This chassis, constructed around heavy steel 

angle iron rails, runs the full length of the table! Legs are 1%” 
steel tubing with brazed joints. Two separate steel braces, riv- 
eted to the steel chassis, secure each pair of legs. A sturdy, 
foolproof lock. working on a self-tightening principle, elimi- 
nates any possibility of the table collapsing. Retreating, fold- 
ing leg action insures maximum seating comfort at ends as 
well as sides of table. 

Howe table tops, too, are built to last; Masonite, Micarta 
or linoleum is permanently cemented. under pressure, to a 
solid plywood base. (Plywood frame tops are never used!) 

Though strong enough to support 2,000 Ibs., 
HOWE Folding Tables are light in weight. They 
are easily handled by one man!: 

FREEI Get complete information on HOWE 
Folding tables! Write today for illustrated folder con- 
taining dimensions, styles, structural details. 
HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 
1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of the famous HOWE line of tables for the home. 


(For more information, see last page) 
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Ask your FiQlyard Maintainer for 





CWays to Save Real Money! 





He'll gladly demonstrate — on your floors, to 
your custodians — new streamlined floor treatments 
which cut application time, reduce frequency of application, 
simplify and lighten the chore of daily maintenance. These 
specialized treatments save maintenance $, bring out 
and preserve the original beauty, and make your 
floor last years longer. 

























THE ONLY MEN IN THE UNITED STATES 
who have earned the right to the title ““Maintaineer”, or 
Maintenance Engineer — there are more than 150 of these Hillyard- 
trained floor treatment specialists. Your Maintaineer brings to your 
problems not only his own years of experience, but also the experience 
and resources of the entire Hillyard organization, now entering 
upon its second half century of service. Send coupon for name 
of the Maintaineer who will work with you — he’s 
“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll’ 


WHAT KIND of MONEY are YOU SAVING NOW?? 


PENNIES with low-price, low-quality products? 


DOLLARS with specialized floor treatments, 


which can cut labor time by as much as half? 


It's amazing but true —95c of each 
floor maintenance dollar goes for 
labor, only 5c for materials. Let your 
Hillyard Maintaineer show you how to 


change these Pennies into Dollars! 

















1 
\ 
I 
! 
MAIL TODAY! , 
HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. 1 
Please send me name of the Hillyard Maintaineer who " sachtaneteataae, 
will serve as my floor maintenance consultant, without \ Not Your Payroll.” 
charge or obligaiton. , 
Name. i 
, x 
Firm or Institution___ . es 
i ST. JOSEPH, MO, 
Address. 4 ie I LLYAR ° 
' Passaic, N. J. + San Jose Calif. 
City State. , 
i BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(For more information, see last page) 
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COST CUTTER 


Palo Alto finds it can 
save money on schools 
by building new ones 


# ® Elimination of old schools 
and the building of a new one 
might seem, at first glance, to be a 
proposal embodying considerable 
expense for any school district. But 
in Palo Alto, Calif., this has been 
suggested as a method of saving 
money for the taxpayers. 

The Palo Alto business office un- 
dertook a study of the cost of oper- 
ating the district's 21 elementary, 
two junior high and three senior high 
schools. 

Practically all of the district’s re- 
cently built elementary schools have 
14 classrooms each. With an aver- 
age classroom load of 30 pupils in 
grades one through six, plus 25 in 
kindergarten for each morning and 
afternoon session, there is an enroll- 
ment of from 440 to 460 per school. 
Average daily attendance is be- 
tween 430 and 450. 

Checking five of the schools 
where capacity operation was an- 
ticipated, the district found its costs 
budgeted at $342.24 per ADA. For 
the purpose of its analysis, it thus 
set a figure of $350 per pupil as the 
economic norm for the district. 
The first result of this calculation 
was a_ revelation that several 
schools required budgets substan- 
tially higher than that figure. 

In three of the older schools, 
about $122 per child will have to 
be spent this year above the eco- 
nomic norm of $350. This totals 
some $82,000 more than the dis- 
trict would spend if all the children 
were in new, efficient structures. 

It is clear, then, that if Palo Alto 
were to eliminate these older schools 
and replace them with new ones, 
great economies of operation would 
follow. The business office of the 
district has therefore recommended 
to the board of education that two 
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of these old schools be closed, and 
that their students be transferred 
to newer buildings. 

By selling the property on which 
the two closed schools are located, 
it is estimated that more than 
$200,000 could be realized, to be 
applied against a reconstruction 
cost of $300,000 for a third old 
school that the business office feels 
can be renovated. 

A net capital outlay of something 
under $100,000 would thus be 
necessary; when figured against the 
$82,000 operational cost saving 


which would be effected in the very 
first year of operation, the proposal 
can be said to be virtually self- 
liquidating. 

Furthermore, new taxes on the 
land formerly occupied by the two 
old schools would help offset the 
$100,009 capital outlay required. 

Should this proposal be ulti- 
mately adopted by the board, it is 
believed that the net result would 
be to get students into first class 
buildings, where they could get bet- 
ter educational facilities at lower 
cost per pupil to the taxpayers. End 











Delayed action forward fold bleachers 
.FOR BALCONY SEATING 







BERLIN 


BLEACHERS 





fiset 
—— from 
BERLIN 


Again BERLIN designs bleachers to furnish 
maximum floor space for balcony activity 
area when bleachers are not in use. When 
open, EZ-A-WAY Forward Fold Bleachers 
are 4 feet from the balcony rail, permitting 
ample aisle space for entrance and exit. 
When closed back-to-front, the entire unit 
moves forward to the balcony rail permitting 
an additional 4 feet of floor space in bal- 
cony for other activities. 


When closed there is a maximum 
floor space for balcony activities 


The delayed action is an exclusive feature of 
BERLIN EZ-A-WAY Bleachers that can be 
adapted to your situation especially in bal- 
cony areas...another first from BERLIN 
that places BERLIN EZ-A-WAY Bleachers in 
“a class by themselves.” 





One section only may be pulled out 
if needed .. . other sections remain 
Write today for com- closed 
plete information on ERA us 
EZ-A-WAY mechani- rP 
cal folding bleachers ***eeeeeee%® -) 
. . contained in the 
latest catalog 
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Award 
Winning 
Design 
Highlights 
Skylights 


Coolite Wire Glass 

Roof installation Gives 
Better Daylighting... 
Provides Positive Protection 
in New California School 


Plenty of comfort-conditioned, natural illumination 
is provided for all visual tasks by these Coolite 


Architect: John Lyon Reid & Partners, . ° . 
Sus ranatoen, Calfonte Wire Glass skylights featured in the Walnut Creek 


Elementary School, San Francisco, California. This 
installation, which won the coveted “School Executive 
Award", is an outstanding illustration of the 
increasing interest among leading architects in 
achieving high level daylighting with skylights of 
glass. Coolite, the heat absorbing and glare reducing 
glass, floods the interior with copious quantities of 
eye-easy, softly tinted daylight. The brighter rooms 
seem larger, friendlier. Students see better, feel 
better, work better. 








Coolite Wire Glass not only provides greater 
daylight control and comfort, it also offers maximum 
protection against hazards of breakage and fire. 
An Approved Fire Retardant (No. 32) Coolite Wire 
Glass tends to help bottle up fires before they can 
roar into conflagrations. 


When you build or remodel your school, make 
daylighting a part of your plan. Specify glass 

by Mississippi. Available at better distributors 
everywhere in a wide range of patterns 

and surface finishes. 





MISSISSIPPI... 


GLASS COMPANY : ° 


88 Angelica St. « St. Louis 7, Missouri " ad Write today for free literature. 
Address Department 17, 





NEW YORK e CHICAGO e¢ FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER. OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 


(For more information, see last page) 
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Answering the Reader’s Digest attack 





continued from page 25 


site preparation and improvements, 
including playground fiélds and 
blacktopping. Portland includes all 
this in figuring square foot costs. Or 
the figure may be computed on the 
construction price of the building 
alone. Even that estimate can vary, 
sometimes including porches and 
unfinished sections in the square 
foot area. 

Site development is often a major 
part of the construction cost. It ac- 
counts for a big chunk of the $40,- 
381 per classroom cost of the school 
now started on the Bridlemile site. 
There, water and sewage disposal fa- 
cilities and a road had to be pro- 
vided. The high per-classroom cost 
of Wilson high school in the west 
hills includes about $500,000 worth 


2 


of dirt moving and unexpected site 
costs involving underground springs. 


Boards balance costs 


Since schools have to be built 
where the children are, school 
boards are constantly balancing such 
things as site development costs 
against the price of property and its 
desirability of location. Against the 
high site development costs of Wil- 
son’s beautiful grounds should be 
balanced the relatively low property 
cost, about $65,000 for 26 acres 
which will later include an elemen- 
tary building. The 10 acres in 
downtown Portland on which the 
new Lincoln high school was built 
cost $250,000 in the early 40s. 

Buying property while it is still 





undeveloped to avoid the towering 
costs of removing homes and busi- 
nesses is a first purpose of every 
school board. The site of the new 
Madison is 20 acres and cost 
$65,000. 

Few if any of the square foot 
estimates of school building costs 
seen in magazine articles or in the 
many advertisements for all-steel 
and pre-fabricated buildings include 
the cost of the site developments, 
and none, not even Portland’s fig- 
ures, include the cost of the prop- 
erty. They should both be included 
in any answer to a taxpayer want- 
ing to know what kind of school 
plant he is getting for his money, 
Superintendent J. W. Edwards be- 
lieves. 


Varied factors color 
picture on school's cost 


In addition to the variations in 
methods of figuring, the variations 
in climate between localities, the 
variations in site costs that affect the 
picture of school building costs, the 
taxpayer who seeks a realistic ap- 
praisal of what his system is doing 
must include two other important 
considerations. 

One of these—the rising cost of 
construction in general—everyone 
who tries to build so much as a 
garage knows and no one can do 
much about. _ 

The other—the functions for 
which his schools are being designed 
—is the product of the community. 
What is the pattern of a public edu- 
cation system which the community 
accepts? 

Is it satisfied with school build- 
ings in which the classroom subjects 
of reading, arithmetic, science, his- 
tory, languages, etc. can be ade- 
quately done in the five- or six-hour 
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school day? Does it want indus- 
trial arts, band, orchestra, chorus, 
home economics, journalism, physi- 
cal education and competitive ath- 
letics, arts and crafts? Does it be- 
lieve there should be personal coun- 
seling available to all students in a 
high school? A record system on 
each student, with counselors, of- 
fice staff, and space in accordance? 
Are kindergartens and cafeterias 
among accepted school standards? 


Many meetings held 

Does it regard school buildings as 
public meetings centers for adults as 
well as children, at night as well as 
during school hours? (There were 
32,000 meetings of out-of-school 
groups in Portland buildings last 
year.) 

Nationwide there was a 49% in- 
crease in school building construc- 
tion costs between 1946 and 1956. 
The index went up another 4.2% 


between Jan. 1956, and Jan. 1957. 
Architects and engineers, in re- 
cent reports to the school board, say 
the soaring building costs have hit 
the Portland area harder the past 
year because, for some reason, con- 
struction prices stayed down longer 
here than elsewhere on the coast. 
Between 1948 and 1955 school con- 
struction here didn’t rise as high as 
elsewhere, then it shot up. 

Contracts on two units of the 
Portland State college classroom 
building illustrate the sudden in- 
crease. The contract awarded in 
1957 was 20% higher than the one 
in 1955 for a similar structure. 

The visitor to the huge new 
Madison high school is likely to find 
himself bowled over—by its sheer 
size if nothing else. He will prob- 
ably find himself torn between an 
immediate feeling that this can’t all 
be necessary, and a follow-up won- 
der of how else it could have been 
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done IF all the activities that now 
make up a high school as a com- 
munity center are to be incorpo- 
rated into the building. 

These are a few of the differences 
in the high school—and grade 
school—operations of 20 or 30 
years ago that show up in the build- 
ings of today as compared with 
those built yesterday. 

There used to be four science 
rooms in the high schools. Now 
there are nine with more cabinets 
for storage, more sinks, a plant al- 
cove for biology. 

The old buildings either had no 
shops or had small mechanical 
drawing rooms and a small wood 
shop. Now there are four fully- 
equipped wood, metal and general 
shops, the latter with emphasis on 
electronics. 

Home economics was cooking 
and sewing, now it includes washers, 
ironers, electric sewing machines, 
consumer and family life study. 


Cafeterias come gradually 


None of the early schools were 
built with cafeterias though they 
gradually acquired converted ones, 
each operated by the individual 
school. Many of them were con- 
demned by the city sanitary division 
in the late 40s. Now all but the pri- 
mary schools have planned cafe- 
terias, meeting the city’s restaurant 
code. 

Kindergartens, too, are now a part 
of the system. 

Business education was, until 12 
years ago, confined largely to what 
was then the Commerce high school, 
now Cleveland. The comprehensive 
high schools had only one typing 
room (and that was for secretarial 
students), and a bookkeeping room. 
The business education wing in new 
high schools includes four typing 
rooms, two general classrooms for 
shorthand and bookkeeping, a prac- 
tice room for business machines. 

The administration unit was once 
just the office, designed to house the 
principal and a small clerical staff. 
Now there is a principal’s office big 


School operations have changed from 20 years ago — that must 


be considered in planning a building 


enough to accommodate 20 to 30 
visiting parents; a sizeable secreta- 
rial area where records of some 
2,400 students and their hourly 
schedules are accessible; offices of 
three vice principals; four to seven 
guidance and counseling rooms 
where programs, discipline and 
other individual student problems 
are worked out. 

There weren’t any teacher lunch 
rooms or teacher lounges except as 
converted from other space. 


Art equipment provided 


Art was taught in one classroom. 
Now there are four with equip- 
ment and storage to handle the 
various materials used. 

The old buildings were not de- 
signed with orchestra and band 
rooms, nor with any practice rooms. 
The district did not provide instru- 
ments until about seven years ago. 

Gymnasiums were small with 
little if any allowance for seating. 
There was a small shower room and 
a basket room. The new gymnasi- 
ums are designed for double use by 
boys’ and girls’ classes in physical 
education which is compulsory un- 
der state law. There are shower 
rooms, basket rooms, offices for 
physical education teachers, team 
rooms. 

These are just a few of the some- 
times overlooked differences in 
functions for which high schools are 
built today in Portland. Differences 
in the presently accepted standard 
of elementary school function do 
not show so spectacularly in the 
buildings. The cafeterias are there, 
the gymnasiums instead of base- 
ment play rooms, the auditoriums— 
but these have been combined in 
all but the first schools built back in 
1947-48. The “cafetorium” is the 
combination which Portland school 
heads have found most workable, 
they say. 

All buildings, including the sim- 
ple primary units, have storage space 
and other facilities to ease the teach- 
er’s job that were not allowed for in 
the older schools. 


Whatever the mistakes made in 
Portland’s new schools the buildings 
aren’t just “dreamed up” by archi- 
tects and administrators. They are 
planned in great detail and with ad- 
vice of the principals, department 
heads and teachers who work in 
them. The book from which the ar- 
chitect is working on the proposed 
southeast high school runs to 250 
pages of specifications from the 
schools. 

There have been some outstand- 
ing mistakes as Superintendent J. W. 
Edwards and his staff admit. But 
there is a continual evaluation 
which, they believe, eliminates er- 
rors as later buildings go up. 


Criticism brings cut 

Creston was the first school Port- 
land built after the war, actually the 
first one in nearly 20 years. It cost 
too much, with its separate audito- 
rium, gymnasium and cafeteria and 
its vast amount of ceramic tile. Criti- 
cism of the ceiling-high tile in Cres- 
ton halls caused them to cut most 
of it out in subsequent schools, and 
substitute cheaper materials, Ed- 
wards said, but he is not sure that 
there will be a saving in the long 
run. Creston’s halls have never 
had to be repaired or painted. 

By 1951 or so, the separate cafe- 
teria, auditorium and gymnasium 
had been abandoned in elementary 
schools. For a while a combination 
of cafeteria-gymnasium was tried 
but that interfered with class work, 
and the cafeteria-auditorium com- 
bination has been the pattern in la- 
ter years. 


Lobby space reduced 


Some schools were found to have 
too much lobby space and too much 
Office space. That has been cut 
down, so has the width of halls. 
From 62,000 square feet in Binns- 
mead, there was a cut to 49,000 at 
Lent and with more classrooms in 
the latter school. 

On the other hand classroom 
size has been increased by two feet 
to meet state standards. 
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Many smaller outlying districts 
are building schools cheaper than 
Portland is. 

They are not putting up the same 
kind of buildings for less, but they 
are building attractive, serviceable 
schools at lower costs than Port- 
land’s. Even when you allow for 
the differences that make square 
foot comparisons unreliable, Port- 
land has been putting up more 
solid, more lasting—unquestion- 
ably more expensive—buildings 
than most of the smaller districts 
in the area. 

Part of the reason is something 
over which school heads have no 
control—the city building code that 
sets standards on virtually every 
part of the structure that suburban 
school buildings do not have to 
meet. But a part of it is the policy 
of the board and administration— 
that within limits of the funds 
voted by taxpayers, it is economy 
to build grade schools for minimum 
of 25 years’ use and high schools 
for a minimum of 50 years, with as 
little maintenance as possible. 


| Time factor considered 


Which brings the citizen, who 
really sets out to find out whether 
he is getting his money’s worth in 
school buildings, to the question— 
how long should his district build 
for? Is there an argument that 
schools should not be too per- 
manent? And what does the past 
show—have school buildings been 
abandoned before their time, with 
loss to the district? Is there reason 
to accept higher maintenance costs 
and earlier replacement of build- 
ings as part of passing the load to 
future generations? 

Here all school heads, whether 
their districts are building for im- 
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mediate economy or forever, would 
like to see another cost measure 
injected. They would like to see 


, the long-time, per-pupil outlay for 


school housing added to the square- 
foot, and per-pupil, per-classroom 
cost measurements that magazine 
stories toss around so freely. 

To speak of per-pupil cost of a 
building as though only one group 
of children were going to occupy 
it, they say, is not realistic. On this 
basis, Madison high school, which 
opened this month, cost $1,778 per 
student. Prorated over 50 years of 
usage by 2,400 children, it cost $40 
per student year, they say. 

This kind of reasoning won't 
stretch the bonding capacity of a 
hard-pressed district nor ease the 
community tax load that in the 
majority of districts is chief deter- 
minant of the kind and cost of 
school buildings. However the cost 
of school buildings is only a fraction 
of the public’s education bill, they 
point out. The generalized na- 
tional publicity about the school 
building crisis in the face of rising 
enrollment has given the impres- 
sion that buildings are the major 
school cost. In fact, the best esti- 
mates of the National School 
Boards’ Association are that con- 
struction accounts for from 7% to 
15% of school costs. The rest goes 
for teachers’ salaries and other op- 
erational expenses. 


Saving becomes expense 


School boards, like the citizen 
who builds a home, have to con- 
sider, first, how long the structure 
is likely to be used. Then—and this 
is the moot and maddening ques- 
tion for every builder—where does 
a saving in cost of materials be- 
come an unwarranted expense in 
maintenance? Where is it safe and 





economical to hold to minimum 
rooms and room size, and where 
is it odds-on that later demands on 
the building will make expansion 
and remodeling costs exorbitant? 

As noted, Portland’s building 
costs are within the moderate range 
shown in recent magazine studies 
of the national school scene. And 
the average for the state puts Ore- 
gon among the states building for 
lowest cost. 

Even when you allow for dis- 
crepancies in the square-foot meas- 
uring stick used, there is an ap- 
preciable gap between the $6.20 to 
$11.71 per foot paid by Parkrose 
for its elementary buildings over 
the period from 1946 to 1956, and 
the $9.40 to $13 Portland has paid 
over the same period. 

The discrepancies between Port- 
land and Parkrose square foot fig- 
ures are discrepancies the layman 
studying school costs should take 
into account in comparisons of the 
costs of any two buildings. Parkrose 
does not figure its site development 
costs into its total building costs for 
purposes of arriving at a square 
foot breakdown. Portland does. 


Schools’ needs differ 


Parkrose, which operates junior 
high schools where Portland does 


not, builds its elementary schools | 


for six grades. It does not have the 
need—and the public demand— 
for as extensive gymnasiums, audi- 
toriums, shops and home economics 
facilities as Portland has with its 
eight-grade elementary buildings. 
Again, Portland is committed to 
kindergartens in all grade schools. 
Few smaller districts in Oregon are. 
With all this allowed for, Park- 
rose’s new grade schools have cost 
taxpayers less than Portland’s. 
Portland’s high schools also have 











cost more than those in the smaller 
districts though, here again, com- 
parisons are difficult. The recently 
organized union high school districts 
in the Portland area and many 
elsewhere have, for the most part, 
built their schools a piece at a time, 
housing their freshmen or fresh- 
men and sophomores the first year 
while leaving their upper class 
students to finish on tuition in 
neighboring high schools. 


Student bodies large 


Portland is building for bigger 
student bodies than any except the 
largest first-class districts of the 
state, and building all at once. 
Wilson, the exception, had six un- 
finished rooms when it opened in 
1956 and already has an enroll- 
ment that makes finishing these 
rooms a necessity this year. 

David Douglas union high school 
on the eastern edge of Portland, 
figures to about $8 a square foot— 
an extremely low figure by any 
national round-up of high school 
costs or compared to $15 and $16 
for Lincoln, Wilson and Madison. 
Its superintendent, Floyd Light, 
says the $8 is a poor estimating 
figure, that a better one is the $1.5 
million now in the building, in- 
cluding $100,000 for an athletic 
field. The building, put up a class 
at a time, now is crammed ac- 
cording to Light, with the current 
enrollment 1,500. A bond election 
was necessary to add another class- 
room unit that may later become 
a junior high school. 


City code factor 


Light pointed out that while 
cheaper materials and shortcuts had 
to be used at Douglas, there is a 
big difference in the building situa- 
tion his district faced and that of 
Portland, just in the matter of the 
city code. Douglas did not have to 
meet city building and fire stand- 
ards, could build on one level, 
which is estimated to be 25% 
cheaper than two-story structures 
under the code. There is a limit 
to the spreading of a workable 
high school building and he be- 
lieves that, beyond a student body 
of 1,500, you can’t keep it all on 
the ground and within the man- 
agement of the administration. 

Whether Portland should have 
high schools with 2,000 to 3,000 
students or not, is a good question. 
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But don’t think it can be debated 
on its educational merits alone. The 
heating plant, auditorium, gym- 
nasium, shops, cafeteria, athletic 
field, represent a big part of the 
cost of the modern high school 
plant, and these have to be built 
the same way for a student body 
of 1,000 as for one of 2,400. It 
would cost a minimum of half 
again as much to put up two high 
schools of 1,200 students each as 
it did to build one Madison for 
2,400, school heads say. 


Site cost gives pause 


A current staff study paving the 
way to staggered class hours at 
Grant and Jefferson is a reflection 
of this building and site cost 
dilemma. A few months ago when 
the administration showed the 
school board a forecast of con- 
tinued rising enrollments at these 
two already large schools, directors 
looked into the matter of a new 
high school somewhere between 
Jefferson and Grant. To buy the 
site alone, it was estimated would 
run to $500,000. The plan of ex- 





tending the class day, with some 
students starting early and others 
finishing late, has been submitted 
as a solution to be tried when en- 
rollments make it necessary. 

Viewing school building costs 
with alarm has become a popular 
subject. Magazine writers and na- 
tional columnists can afford to take 
a national view that copes with no 
local school or finance conditions. 
They can even take an entertain- 
ing global view and not have to 
come to grips with reality as seen 
in a Ladies’ Home Journal article 
based entirely on a comparison of 
an expensive New England high 
school with a privately operated 
school in Tangiers. 

Since nothing is likely to work 
a miracle—either of lower con- 
struction costs or lower enrollments 
—there is every reason for the tax- 
payer to look to his school building 
costs. But the place to start looking 
is in the buildings themselves and 
at the meetings of his local school 
board and administration where 
those buildings are planned and his 
tax money spent. End 





School— No. 
Date Classrms. 

oO ae 1947 i 
Binnsmead .... 1949 19 
. eee 1949 18 
George ....... 1950 17 
aaa 1951 25 
Mt. Tabor ..... 1952 16 
ee 1953 17 
Whitman ...... 1954 21 
Hayhurst ..... 1954 22 
| 1954 25 
Bridlemile ..... 1957 20 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

i eee 1950 46 
ee 1954 50 
Madison ...... 1955 75 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
are 1948 8 
ae 1949 8 
ae 1951 8 
ee 1953 6 
Applegate ..... 1954 10 
Youngson ..... 1955 8 
aaa 1956 8 


site and involving fireproof construction. 


PORTLAND SCHOOL COSTS 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COSTS 


Student Cost Per Square Cost Per 
Cap. Student Foot Classrm. 
510 $1657 $11.60 $49,733 
570 1180 10.69 35,422 
540 1045 9.40 31,358 
510 1350 12.29 40,498 
750 1138 12.37 34,135 
480 1329 12.59 39,883 
510 1278 13.18 38,364 
630 1055 11.09 31,653 
660 808 10.80 24,224 
750 800 11.45 23,974 
600 1346 12.80 40,381 

1400 1836 15.44 55,903 
1600 2330 16.00 74,595 
2400 1778 15.07 56,920 
240 590 9.54 17,683 
240 557 8.85 16,697 
240 635 9.74 19,079 
180 675 12.04 20,247 
300 661 10.69 19,858 
240 838 11.28 25,142 
240 1200 13.60 36,024 


Above are costs on the three types of buildings constructed by Portland schools: the 
simplest, the primary units, many of which are enlarged to full size as enrollments rise; 
the elementary schools, and the more expensive high schools. 

Cost differences reflect’ many things—rising prices, early inexperience as seen in 
Creston, still the highest :priced; cost of site development where sewers, roads, water 
facilities must be included, and in case of Eliot, a two-story building necessary on small 
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The pro and con of portable classrooms 





continued from page 30 


Quonset huts which were used in 
the past for temporary classrooms. 
It stipulated that the new de- 
mountable rooms should have the 
appearance of permanence, must 
have sufficient light, air and heat 
for the comfort and health of 
teachers and pupils. 

Contracts were awarded for units 
at McLean and Annandale high 
schools. The price for the two was 
$213,867, excluding outside im- 
provements, public address systems 
connected to the main plant, and 
lockers, which were installed under 
separate contracts. The total cost 
was $229,174. 

The general contract specified 
150 working days, although the 
builder told the board he expected 
to put them up in less time. 

An aluminum strike delayed the 
builder. He was beset by a host of 
minor problems. The addition of 
accessories took more time. Nearly 
eight months elapsed before the 
rooms were opened to eighth grade 
classes. 

The buildings are not a stock 
product of any given manufacturer. 
Bailey used a combination of sev- 
eral standard products. The square 
foot price came to $13.30 and ac- 
cessories brought it up to about 
$14.25. Permanent classroom con- 
struction currently costs the county 
between $11 and $12 a square foot. 

McLean provides for 125 stu- 





Viewed from outside, McLean’s portable is not an imposing structure. Cost of 
$13.30 per square foot was more than for conventional building. 


dents. It has 5,350 square feet in a 
rectangular unit of five classrooms 
with a section for a heating plant, 
general storage, janitor’s room and 
bathrooms. Annandale has 11 class- 
rooms to hold 275 students, and 
10,700 square feet with the same 
facilities. 

The units are built with a concrete 
foundation, steel frame, exterior of 
corrugated aluminum in large size 
panels and glass window walls. In- 
terior partitions are cement as- 
bestos. 

Bailey says that trouble was ex- 
perienced in keeping the large out- 
side panels rigid and that there was 
difficulty in concealing the mechan- 
ical works of piping and conduits. 
There were problems too in attach- 
ing chalk boards and wardrobe 
hooks to interior walls. 


Trailer classrooms give temporary relief to Fairfax overcrowding. Built at a 
cost of $7,000, each trailer holds a full class of 30 third or fourth grade students. 
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The architect says the only “re- 
deeming feature of the demounta- 
ble units is the removable interior 
partitions.” The rigid steel frame- 
work and aluminum shell “could be 
turned into a usable field house.” 

Neither the architect nor the 
school board nor school adminis- 
trators recommend a repetition of 
the experiment. School board mem- 
ber Samuel F. Solomon acknowl- 
edges it was a failure. 

“I was for doing anything we 
could to expedite the building pro- 
gram,” he says. “However, the con- 
struction is nowhere near as good 
as permanent construction, and the 
small saving in time has not been 
worth it. I certainly will not re- 
commend them in the future.” 

The architect adds, “Frankly, I 
think they’re homely!” 


Mobile classrooms 

In a second experiment, Fairfax 
County has outraced elementary 
school enrollment by conducting 
classes in three specially built 
trailers. 

The mobile classrooms, parked at 
the side of Sleepy Hollow and Bel- 
vedere elementary schools, cost 
about $7,000 apiece. They were or- 
dered as temporary relief from 
population pressure while perma- 
nent classrooms were under con- 
struction. They were designed and 
built by the American Trailer Co., 
of Washington, with the help of 
Assistant Superintendent J. H. Rice 
of Fairfax County. . : 

The trailers hold a full class of 
30 third- or fourth-graders even 
though they are smaller than the 
average classroom. The students sit 
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in three long rows facing the teach- 
er’s desk. 

They are made of steel and alu- 
minum, have all the standard 
equipment including two end doors, 
built-in shelves, permanent black- 
boards, fluorescent lights, ceiling 
ventilating fans, a small oil furnace 
and asphalt tile floors. They are 45 
ft. long and 12 ft. wide. Windows 
form one whole side. 

Electricity is supplied by the main 
school plant. According to Rice, the 
thermostatically controlled stoves 


have the approval of Underwriters 
Laboratory. Ventilation in the trail- 
ers exceeds state standards for con- 
ventional classrooms. 

The school board saved a bit of 
money by buying just one set of 
wheels for all three trailers. Once 
moved, the trailers are put to rest 
on cinder blocks. 

Rice says queries on the vehicles 
have come to the staff from all over 
the state of Virginia and from as 
far away as New Jersey. 

The need for the first trailer was 





ended at North Springfield by com- 
pletion of a 22-room elementary 
school which opened last month. 
The vehicle and a twin were moved 
to Sleepy Hollow. 

A proposed Park Lawn elemen- 
tary school, on which bids have 
been opened, will take the pres- 
sure off Belvedere next year, which 
in turn will lose its trailer to another 
trouble spot. Sleepy Hollow, how- 
ever, is expected to use its two 
trailers for at least a second year 
and perhaps a third. 


Los An ge | es SayS: “There is nothing more permanent than a temporary building.” 


There is nothing new or tem- 
porary about the use of portable 
classrooms in the Los Angeles area 
school districts. For many years, 
the construction policy has been to 
build 80% permanent structures 
and 20% portable bungalows. 

“These are sometimes called tem- 
porary,” says Virgil Volla, associ- 
ate superintendent of the Los An- 
geles city schools. “But let’s not kid 
ourselves—there is nothing more 
permanent than a temporary build- 
ing.” 

The danger of over-building is 
very real in Los Angeles because of 
the characteristic mobility of South- 
ern California’s population. Over 
100 classrooms will be moved this 
year to add or subtract space as 
population shifts necessitate. One 
of Mr. Volla’s favorite examples is 
the South Park elementary school, 
in an industrialized district on the 
city’s southeast side. In June, en- 
roliment indicated that four extra 
classrooms would be needed in 
September. They were moved in 
during summer vacation. At the 
same time, a large industrial plant 
in the area shut down: When school 
opened, not only were the four port- 
able classrooms not needed, but— 
in addition—two rooms in the per- 
manent building were vacant! 

In Los Angeles, it takes at least 
18 months to construct permanent 
buildings. Portables require only 
four months. This is partly because 
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the plans are standardized and 
have already been pre-checked by 
the state division of architecture. 
Thus, clearance can be obtained in 
a day. Weeks elapse while plans 
for permanent structures are 
checked. 

Cost is also held down because 
so many portables have been built 
that local contractors don’t have to 
tool up to build them. They know 
the specifications, move swiftly, and 
virtually mass-produce them. “It 
costs approximately $7,500 for a 
Los Angeles portable classroom,” 
says Volla, “while the price of a 
similar permanent classroom is 
about $15,000. To each figure must 
be added $1,000 for equipment 
(elementary school) and a pro- 
rated share of sanitary facilities, site 
work, storage space, arcades, etc.” 


How they are built 

The new portables have plywood 
interiors, stained or painted and 
stucco exteriors. They have the 
same acoustics, lighting and equip- 
ment as permanent classrooms, ex- 
cept for a sink or running water. 
The modern’ bungalows are 
mounted on mudsills and have an 
airspace below the floors. In the 
old days, the portables were moved 
in or built on ungraded land, and 
kept level by adjusting the founda- 
tion to the natural grade. Now, 
however, the site is rough graded 
and black-topped. It has been 


found that construction goes faster 
on clean ground and that fewer 
time-consuming foundation accom- 
modations need be made. 

Another money-saving practice 
which Los Angeles school builders 
learned the hard way is the current 
policy of installing portables close 
to the permanent school site. They 
used to be placed at the far end of 
the site which turned out to be 
costly, because in nine cases out of 
10 there was need for them after 
the permanent building was com- 
pleted. Nowadays, the portables are 
set close to the site of permanent 
building and the new plant is built 
around them. 

It costs an average of $2,000 to 
move a portable, although individ- 
ual costs vary greatly, depending 
on the sites the building is being 
taken from and to. The route of the 
transport job is faster too, with com- 
mercial house movers doing the job. 
In a move, the foundation—usu- 
ally about 18 inches above the mud- 
sills—is knocked out and discarded. 
Support beams are put in place. 
The bungalow is shifted onto rub- 
ber-tired dollies—and away it goes, 
at 30 mph, to a new location. 


Maintenance costs are higher 

Mr. Volla estimates that port- 
ables cost 7% more to maintain 
than permanent structures. They 
don’t look as well, are more af- 
fected by external temperature 
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changes, and, because of their sepa- 
ration from a main plant, make the 
total school harder to administer. 
Consequently, he says, if you’re in 
a stable community, there is no 
argument—there is nothing better 
than a permahent structure. 

In an effort to find out how a 
sampling of educators in the sprawl- 
ing Los Angeles area feel about the 
portable schools SM editors visited 
several locations. Here is what they 
found out: 


Enadia Way tells of 
“minor irritations” 


Portables of varying vintages are 
in use at this all-bungalow school. 
These were not built on the site, but 
were moved in from other locations 
as a stop-gap measure until com- 
pletion of a permanent building 
next May or June. 

The office building is a frame 
bungalow, at least 30 years old. 
The others are of modern plywood 
and stucco. Some of the older ones 
have unvented heaters, fiber board 
ceilings and large white frosted 
globes on the lights. The newer ones 
have vented heaters, acoustic tile 
ceilings and light fixtures that are 
hung lower and are more efficient. 
Some plywood walls are painted. 
others are stained. 

As classrooms, they are very at- 
tractive. 

The principal, Max Voyce, says 
that teachers like the decentraliza- 
tion of bungalows. Not only do they 
have a feeling of independence, but 
also there is less general hurly- 
burly. (See principal Ben Wetzel’s 
remarks about his school at Van 
Nuys.) 

However, other irritations are 
considerable. 

Teachers in lower elementary 
grades miss a sink, because its lack 
makes painting and clay work diffi- 
cult. Children must go outdoors to 
a central lavatory building even in 
cold or rainy weather. (This is not 
much of a problem in California 
but would be a major one in other 
climates. ) 

Non-classroom space is virtually 
non-existent. 


1. There is no cafeteria or other 
feeding area. Children must bring 
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sack lunches and eat on the play- 
ground. In bad weather, they must 
use the classrooms for eating. 


2. There is no private area for 
teachers. The only extra room, ad- 
jacent to the principal’s office in 
the old bungalow, houses the school 
nurse’s desk and two cots for chil- 
dren who become ill—as well as 
work tables for teachers. 


3. There are no restrooms for 
teachers. In addition to the chil- 
dren’s lavatory, there is one toilet 
at the school—located right behind 
the principal’s desk. This, says Mr. 
Voyce, is the one lack that the 
teachers mind most. 

4. Books and supplies for 550 
children (soon to be 1,000) must 
be stored in two rooms measuring 
9 x 12 ft. each. 


Pasadena calls them 
“permanent transportables” 


Pasadena’s building department 
head, John Glaser, likes to call the 
bungalows he has designed for his 
district “permanent transportables.” 
Unlike those of the Los Angeles 
district, the foundations are not 
sacrificed when they are moved. 
They are installed on foundation 
beams—or “skids’—which move 


along with the building itself. All 
that needs to be done to the build- 
ing is to sever utility lines and re- 
attach them wherever it is put 
down. All that needs to be done by 
way of site preparation is to sink 
concrete piers (of whatever height 
is necessary to adjust to the grade of 
the land) and then slide the skids 
across the piers. 

“These transportables are in 
every respect comparable to class- 
rooms in permanent schools as far 
as educational facilities are con- 
cerned,” says Glaser. Unlike most 
portables, they have running water. 
General physical specifications in- 
clude frame and stucco construc- 
tion, rockwool insulation in the roof, 
acoustic tile ceilings, plywood in- 
terior walls, and plywood floors 
covered with asphalt tile. Dimen- 
sions are 18 x 27 ft., from which 
must be deducted six feet of the 
long dimension from usable class- 
room space. This becomes a porch, 
which is shielded by an archway of 
asbestos louvers. At the opposite 
end of the building there is a trans- 
lucent corrugated plastic sunshade 
over the windows. Cost: Approxi- 
mately $13,500. 

But even at this price, these 
classrooms are considered to be 


Principal Max Voyce stops to talk with a student attending class in bungalow. 
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too expensive by some Southern 
California school architects. 


Van Nuys uses portables 
for junior high school 

In Van Nuys, an SM editor con- 
ducted a tape-recorded interview 
with Ben Wetzel, principal of the 
Robert Fulton junior high school. 
We have reproduced below only 
those parts of the interview which 
cover points not reported in detail 
elsewhere in this article. 


Q. A junior high school situation 
is considerably different from an 
elementary school, Mr. Wetzel. 
How do you find these portables 
work in your school? 

WETZEL: Because of the size of 
our campus, we lack passageways 
between the portables and the other 
buildings. This makes it necessary 
for youngsters to walk out in the 
rain on bad days. 


Q. What about heat when the 
weather is cool? 


WETZEL: All of the classrooms 
have heat. We’ve had no difficulty 
whatsoever. One of the latest model 
heaters we have installed is a cool- 
ing-heating type of equipment. One 
of our problems out here has been 
too much heat. In fact, I would go 
so far as to say that we need cool- 
ing as much as heating. 


Q. In your opinion, though you're 
not a building expert, would you 
say that you would be willing to 
use one of these portable bunga- 
lows in the colder Eastern climate? 


WETZEL: I think they would work 
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Three classroom unit at Pasadena’s Webster School is 
shown above. Note asbestos louvers over porch area. 


out satisfactorily. It might be wise 
to put more insulation in the walls. 
In our portables we have insulation 
in the ceiling, but I am not certain 
about the walls. 


Q. In your two-classroom portable, 
is the same heating unit used for 
both rooms—or is there a separate 
heater for each room? 


WETZEL: We have a_ separate 
heater in each room. Incidentally, 
the teacher can control it. That’s 
important. We have need for heat 
for only about half the school year. 
But teachers feel differently about 
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what’s “warm” and what’s cool. 


Q. Speaking of the teachers, how 
do they feel about working in these 
portable units? Do the teachers in 
the portables feel that they are 
step-children as compared to those 
in the permanent buildings? 


WETZEL: I have never heard one 
critical comment. In fact, when this 
permanent building was built [two 
story concrete and steel structure] 
we were operating out of the tem- 
porary classrooms. In order to be 
fair, we asked teachers to put down 
their choice as to where they would 
like to teach. We did not have 
enough volunteers to fill this new 
modern plant from our regular staff. 


Q. How do you account for it? 


WETZEL: In general, teachers like 
portables and permanent bunga- 
lows not only for the feeling of 
freedom they get, but also because 
the whole place is more relaxed. 
In a two- or three-story school, with 
kids stacked up above you, the 





Two classroom unit below at Pasadena’s Madison 
School has translucent sunshade over rear windows. 





vibrates, 


whole place 
when the bell rings and they start 
to pound through the halls. Even 
during class, you are always con- 
scious of your neighbors. These 
portables allow a freer flow of 


especially 


children, eliminate tensions, and 
create a better-functioning school if 
you have adequate feeding facili- 
ties, assembly area, arcades and 
storage space. 


Q. How many classrooms do you 
have in a portable structure? 
WETZEL: It depends on the activity 
involved. Usually there are two 
classrooms, but in some of the port- 
ables we have three. A_ typical 
academic classroom can handle up 
to 40 kids, but we usually have 35. 
For general science, we have two 
classrooms per building. Before the 
permanent structure went up, we 
had two gym bungalows and they 
were constructed with a small of- 
fice at one end and a large room 
for physical education at the other. 


Q. Wouldn’t you tend to get a lot 
of vibration in a structure of that 
type when it is used for physical 
education? 

WETZEL: We don’t have any trou- 
ble with vibration. It is mandatory 
that these buildings be well con- 
structed. Here is a case in point: 
We run after-school dances once a 
week. We’ve had youngsters in a 
portable as thick as you could pos- 
sibly put them. With the kids jump- 
ing about doing their “bop” there 
were some vibrations, but the build- 
ings held together. Certainly, there 
is no safety problem. End 
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News from the business 


Portable basket 
fits all age groups 


School play yards can now add a 
portable basketball goal adjustable to 
meet the needs of all age groups. It 
can be used either with or without 
a backboard. 

The all-steel unit, called the Ad- 
justagoal, is manufactured by Sta-Rite 
Manufacturing Co., Bucyrus, O. Light 
enough to be easily moved, it cannot 
be upset by a thrown ball, the maker 
says. A semi-permanent installation 
can be effected with the use of metal 
stakes supplied with the device. 

To suit varying age groups, the ring 
height can be adjusted to 6 ft. 8 in., 
8 ft. 4 in., or the standard 10 ft. 

For more information circle number 
795 on the Reader Service Card. 


Flexible system 
hoses varied areas 


A portable sprinkler system, de- 
signed for areas too large to be wa- 
tered by conventional single sprin- 
klers, is being manufactured by the 
Hiller Engineering Co., San Jose, 
Calif. 

The Wheel-Trac systems come in 
20-, 40- or 60-ft. lengths and consist 
of two, four or six 10-ft. sections of 
aluminum pipe, together with rub- 
ber wheeled swivel dollies. Pipe 
and dolly sections are readily con- 
nected to meet individual area needs, 
and a special rubber pressure seal pre- 
vents leakage at connecting points. 

For more information circle number 
796 on the Reader Service Card. 


New TV monitors 
for continuous operation 


A new line of video monitors incor- 
porating a number of advanced fea- 
tures is available from General Preci- 
sion Laboratory, Inc., Pleasantville, 
N. Y. The units provide bright, clear, 
high definition pictures for institu- 
tional television picture presentation 
with GPL or other closed-circuit sys- 
tems. 

Horizontal resolution of all models 
is in excess of 600 lines, while video 
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bandwidth is flat to 8 mc +2 db. The 
aluminized kinescope tubes in the 14-, 
17- and 21-inch units have 70° de- 
flection systems, and the 24- and 27- 
inch have 90° systems. 

In both cabinet and rack mounted 
versions, the monitors are designed for 
continuous duty operation with mini- 





mum maintenance. The covers or front 
panels of each unit can be removed 
for ease in cleaning the picture tube 
face and safety glass, as well as for 
servicing. 

The 17-inch model features a light- 
weight, wrap-around aluminum hous- 
ing and a 5° front panel tilt to reduce 
glare and reflection. Its construction 
permits removal of the kinescope tube 
without disturbing the chassis. Oper- 
ating controls are recessed for protec- 
tion behind a hinged panel located 
below the screen. 


For more information circle number 
793 on the Reader Service Card. 


Wastebasket scrubber 
is motor-driven 


A new motor-driven wastebasket 
scrubbing machine, a product of the 
Fuller Brush Co., is said to thoroughly 
clean over 200 baskets an hour, rid- 
ding them of cigarette ashes, gummy 
substances and all germ carrying 
sticky residue. 

Mounted on a waist high bench 
top, the device consists of a rotating 
brush of eight nylon strips, which can 
be made to suit the size of any circu- 
lar wastebasket. 


For more information circle number 
797 on the Reader Service Card. 
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THE EAST GRAND RAPIDS GYMNASIUM 
East Grend Repids, 


SEAL-0-SAN 
Stands up, 
v makes 

maintenance easier ! 


What are you looking for in a 
gym floor finish? Better floor pro- 
tection? .. . a slip-resistant, non- 
glare surface? . . . easier mainte- 
nance? .. . low application cost? 


These are the qualities that Seal- 
O-San users tell us save them 
money, help to assure better team 
play in basketball and prevent in- 
jury to players. 

If this is what you want in a 
gym floor finish, learn more about 
Seal-O-San now. Then order it 
next time you reseal. Write today. 


HUNTINGTON See LABORATORIES 


Huntington, Indiana : 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. Toronto 2, Ontario 
(For more information, see last page) 
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“This stuff makes our floors 
look like a million bucks!” 


Not only that, Holcomb customers say WATER- 
PROOF WAX saves them plenty of bucks, too. 

Holcomb WATER-PROOF lasts 2 to 5 times as 
long as ordinary waxes. Even if it lasted only 
twice as long, figure it this way: 

Most companies pay for about 110 man- 
hours of work (sweeping, mopping, scrubbing, 
waxing, buffing) per drum of wax used. Say 
you ordinarily used four drums of wax a year— 
with WATER-PROOF you’ll need only two. That 
saves 220 man-hours, or, at a reasonable hourly 
rate, somewhere between $350 and $500 per 
year on waxing labor costs alone! 


. |. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., INC. 
Hackensack - 


1601 BARTH AVENUE 


Dallas - Los Angeles + 


And since you only wax half as often with 
WATER-PROOF, you'll cut wax consumption in 
half. Actually, you’ll make money . . . for you’re 
saving more per year than you’d spend on 
WATER-PROOF. To cut your maintenance 
costs, ask your Holcombman about Holcomb 
WATER-PROOF WAX. 


HOLCOMB 
SCIENTIFIC CLEANING 
MATERIALS 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
a @elaetanee) 


(For more information, see opposite page) 
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WELDWOOD BIRCH PANELING for walls and built-ins and Weldwood Chalkboard (right). Westover Elementary School, Stamford, Conn. Architect: William F. R. Ballard ‘ 


How wood paneling makes schools brighter—_ 
keeps the tax load lighter 


In schools tike Stamford’s Westover Elementary (above) learning CONCERNED WITH SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION? We will be glad to have @ 

comes a little more pleasantly for the youngsters these days. Yet pregong eg Ve yoy a Sa eps Pre 

the taxpayers will SONS CHOMNy Here's why. ‘ Conieainns wk Remodeling,” wae ig Sines Plyw wae orporatiall 
The school’s planners used Weldwood real wood paneling Dept. SM-2-58, 55 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 

on walls and built-ins. The reasons: 1. Weldwood Paneling cheers 

up any'room, 2. It pays for itself by keeping maintenance costs 

low. Smudges and stains are easily removed and there’s no need 


for periodic repainting and repapering. ® 
Weldwood Paneling, in types to meet virtually every decorating ~ Weldwood: We j ad W © @) d 


Sy 


plan, is guaranteed for the life of the building. Like Weldwood - . 
Chalkboard and Kalistron wall covering (see below) it can bring PANELING * CHALKBOARD * KALISTRON +» DOORS 


long-range savings to your school building or remodeling plans. UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
In Canada: Weldwood Plywood, Lid. 


WELDWOOD FIRE DOORS with African Mahogany faces, in the Slosberg Music THESE COLORFUL WALLS of scuffproof Weldwood Kalistron” in the Central 
Center, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass., stop transmission of destructive, School, Hudson Falls, N Y., never need painting. Color fused to the underside of 
suffocating heat as well as fire itself. Doors are guaranteed never to warp, twist, a transparent vinyl! sheet is protected from scratches and smudge eans easily. 
or get out of line, thanks to inert, incombustible Weldrok” mineral core. Comes in 35 colors and different textures. Architects: Sargent, Webster, Crenshaw 
Architects: Harrison & Abramovitz. & Folley, Syracuse, N. Y. 








